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PRIDE IS NOT 
ENOUGH! 


YES — Israel has gone a 
long way during its first 
decade. Nearly a million 
Jews have entered the land; 
roads, houses, factories, 
settlements have sprung up 
all over the country. The 
Jewish homeland has been 
transformed beyond 
recognition in the brief 
span of ten years. 


BUT IT IS NOT 
ENOUGH! 

The work is at its 
beginning . . . 

The obstacles are 
enormous... 

The Middle East seethes 
with animosity to the very 
existence of the 

State of Israel... 


THE HANDS OF THE 
BUILDERS MUST BE 
STRENGTHENED 


The pioneering forces of 
Histadrut must be given 
the means to integrate tens 
of thousands of newcomers; - 
provide medical care for 
well over a million men, 
women and children; 
provide vocational training 
to youths and adults; 
advance the cultural life of 
all segments of the 
community from diverse 
backgrounds and 

social status. 


WE KNOW YOU ARE 
PROUD OF ISRAEL! 
During this 10th 
Anniversary Year — 
double your Pledge to the 


ISRAEL 
HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 
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xt Doulle Josue! 


The April (Passover) issue of the Jewish Frontier, in 
honor of the Tenth Anniversary of the establishment of the 
State of Israel, will contain — in addition to the regular 
issue — a second section of 32 pages. In this special Israeli 
section, Israeli authorities in various fields will discuss the 
significant political, economic, and cultural trends of the 
last decade. 


Don't miss the Anniversary issue! 
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Editorial Comments 





Arab Unity — Another Mirage 


a HOW much harmony exists between the 
two recently formed Arab blocs can be 
gleaned from the savage attacks of Nasser upon 
the Iraq-Jordan combination. The President of 
the United Arab Republic has been publicly 
castigating the heads of the Arab Federation as 
“imperialist stooges.” He has promised to scatter 
the “false federation” like “dried leaves before 
the wind” and he has declared that “our union 
shall bring together the whole Arab nation 
whether they like it or not.” 


Nasser’s invective, following so soon upon his 
felicitations to King Feisal of Iraq upon the 
announcement of the Federation, makes clear 
that the old dynastic rivalries of the Middle 
East are virulent as always, whatever their new 
forms. The struggle for the hegemony of the 
Arab world is on. The as yet uncommitted 
Arab states will not long be able to resist the 
pressure to join one or the other grouping. The 
feudal autocracy of Yemen will curiously enough 
cast its lot with Nasser’s “radicals.” Which way 
King Saud will incline is still a matter of specu- 
lation; it has even been suggested that instead 
of joining either the Hashemite kingdoms of 
Jordan and Iraq or coming to terms with the 
crimson-streaked Arab Republic, the absolute 
monarch may head a third Arab federation, 
consisting of the oil-rich states of Saudi Arabia, 
Bahrein and Kuwait. 


Apparently Arab unity, the proclaimed goal 
of each of these mergers, is more remote than 
ever. What is taking place is a jockeying for 
position dangerous to the stability of the region 
and to the peace of the world. Nasser’s grandiose 
visions of a Pan-Arabia, headed naturally by 
himself, are likely to encounter tough internal 
opposition; there are too many candidates for 
his featured role and the Arab masses are con- 
fused by the conflicting demands on their 
allegiance. 


At tus adds up to a disquieting situation. 

Nothing is more desperately needed in the 
Middle East than the peaceful settlement of its 
many problems so that the energies of its peo- 
ples and the resources of its lands could be em- 
ployed in constructive tasks. If the new Arab 
blocs held the promise of effective cooperation 
for the solution of the economic and political 
difficulties which plague the unhappy popu- 


lations of the region, their formation would be 
genuinely welcomed. But already we see a rise 
rather than a relaxation of tension. Each bloc 
upon its inception has made sure to indulge in the 
ritual vows to destroy Israel. This peaceful be- 
ginning has been followed by bellicose declara- 
tions of mutual antipathy, though Nasser’s florid 
style has hardly been matched by the Hashemite 
retorts. And this devil’s brew seethes in the 
larger cauldron of East-West antagonisms. 


It would be pointless to pretend that Israel 
can observe these developments without con- 
cern. Israel’s prime desire is to devote herself 
to the labor of reconstruction and immigrant 
absorption. With wise statesmanship Ben- 
Gurion has taken this occasion to reiterate his 
readiness to discuss peace or non-agression pacts 
with the Arab states “at any moment, by day 
or by night.” The need for such agreements 
has been heightened by the fact that Iraq 
signed no armistice agreement with Israel in 
1948. Instead, Iraq turned over her positions 
to Jordan after Israel’s victory. If the Iraqi 
army should now take positions along the Jordan 
River, Israel would have enemy troops, who had 
refused to sign armistice agreements, along her 
exposed eastern border. Under the circum- 
stances, one must hope that the Arab Federation 
will heed Ben-Gurion’s warning not to send 
Iraqi troops to the Jordan. 


[F atv the fine talk about Arab unity and 
“one Arab people” has any meaning the 
Arab attitude to the Palestinian refugees should 
undergo a fundamental change. But despite 
Nasser’s declamations about Arab brotherhood 
his unhappy “brethren” are kept penned by 
him in the Gaza Strip without the right to 
enter Egypt proper. Why should not the free- 
dom to travel enjoyed by the more distant 
Syrians be extended to the needy relatives near- 
er home? Iraq, too, could demonstrate its broth- 
erly love by encouraging the resettlement of 
Palestinian Arabs now in Jordan in her rich, 
under-populated lands. However, nothing in 
the present picture indicates that either the 
Federation or the Republic is concerned with 
the actual well-being of the unfortunates whom 
they have made their pawns. As long as the 
Arab demagogues continue to exploit human 
misery for political ends, not only will their 
protestations ring increasingly hollow, but Arab 
unity will remain the sorriest desert mirage. 








To Young India: An Open Letter to 


by Hayim 


T pon’r know how to address you. Some years 

ago, I might have called you “Mahatma” 
(great soul)—the name with which millions of 
your people have crowned you. But I know that 
you have forbidden its use, that in a moment of 
spiritual protest you declared yourself to be no 
more than a “scavenger.” Nor do I dare call 
you teacher. I know of you since the days when 
Tolstoy addressed his famous “Letter to a Hin- 
du,” to you; I have followed your work since 
1914; I carry engraven in my memory each 
step of your martyr’s path—each arrest and trial, 
each vow, each fast, each triumph and each pass- 
ing defeat which never shook your faith. I have 
read, in the languages familiar to me, all that you 
have written and there has been no social-reli- 
gious thinker who has exerted so fruitful an 
influence on me. If, despite the fact that in vari- 
ous periods J have been stirred to the depths of 
my soul by your teaching and your life I am far 
from being your disciple or follower, the fault 
is not yours. You know how hard it is to follow 
you sincerely and completely in India itself, a 
land where both race and cultural heritage have 
created conditions favorable to the growth of 
your teachings; still harder is it in the lands of the 
West, particularly for a man of my generation, 
who grew up in the heroic period of the Russian 
revolution—an epoch seething with moral con- 
flicts. But it is easy for me to call you “brother,” 
if only because I belong to a people from whose 
prophets thousands of years ago there flashed 
the conception of God’s universal fatherhood, as 
well as of the brotherhood of all whom He 
created “in his image.” Therefore, permit me to 
use the name of “brother” together with the two 
names you heard in childhood — Mohandas 
Karamchand. 

But before I take up the purpose of my letter, 
before I state the request which will perhaps 
sound like a challenge, allow me to congratulate 
you on the recent great victory in your struggle 
for human equality. I have in mind the procla- 
mation of the young Maharajah of Travancore 
which ended the religious and political disabilities 
of the great number of “untouchables” in that 
region. Without questioning the noble intentions 
of the progressive ruler of Travancore, and be- 
lieving that his revolutionary reform sprang 


To mark the fifth anniversary of the death of Hayim 
Greenberg (March 19, 1953) we are reprinting this article 
which originally appeared in the April, 1937, issue of the 
Jewish Frontier. 
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from the vigor of his awakened conscience, we 
know that the Maharajah would have been un- 
able to immortalize his name through that great 
reform in the history of new India, if you had 
not for years prepared the soil, if you had not, on 
the one hand, aroused the “‘untouchables” them- 
selves to struggle for their human dignity, and 
on the other, stirred the conscience of the thous- 
ands of members of the privileged castes. I re- 
member well that throughout these years you 
were not the only champion of the millions of 
“unclean.” Possibly, Rabindranath Tagore gave 
more forceful literary expression to the moral 
revolt against the ancient wall standing in India 
between man and man; I know of a number 
of significant figures in your country—men 
and women—who have gone farther and more 
directly toward the goal of equality. But we 
may justly ascribe the great reform which sheds 
luster on Travancore primarily to you. All the 
purely intellectual arguments for the equali- 
zation of the “untouchables,” all the theological 
proofs and textual criticism which many prog- 
ressive Hindus have proffered, pale before your 
brief words: “I should not like to be born again, 
but if I am fated to enter the world once more, 
let it be among the untouchables.” Even more 
influential was the courage you displayed through 
“direct action,” when you adopted a child from 
among the “untouchables” and made it a member 
of your family. This practical example in the 
breaking down of canonized historical walls 
proved contagious. Hundreds of others of the 
highest castes were stirred to a noble defiance 
which led them to engage publicly in the “‘base” 
work to which pariahs were doomed, in order to 
expunge the stain of “baseness” through their 
participation. Your example gave the “‘untouch- 
ables” self-respect and moral courage; it made 
them braver and more capable of the bloodless 
uprisings with which they have several times 
distinguished themselves. If any concrete proofs 
were needed to show that not only exceptional 
heroic spirits, but masses of plain, uneducated 
people are capable, under certain circumstancés, 
of being aggressive without resort of violence, 
and that a system of passive resistance may be 
victorious, the passive fight of the ‘“untouch- 
ables” must be reckoned as among the most 
persuasive. Of great historic significance is als 
the fact that if the two million former “ut 
touchables” of Travancore may now enter 

temples and pray together with members of the 
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higher castes, if they may use the public wells 
and highways, and send their children to the 
general schools, the outcome is due to an inner 
revolution, a spiritual renewal in India itself, 
rather than to the pressure of European “civi- 
lizers.” I remember that for years you were 
unwilling to use English dominion for reforming 
the inner life of India. You would not have 
been content with a reform that came from 
above or from outside. You waited for a welling 
up of fighting energy in the degraded masses 
themselves and for a growing sense of repentance 
among the higher castes. I rejoice that you have 
lived to see the first green sprouting on the hard 
sil you ploughed and sowed. Without English 
intervention, without outside pressure, Travan- 
core made its revolutionary beginning. I am sure 
that the example of Travancore will affect all 
of India, and that the natural rights of the sixty 
million “untouchables” will be restored within 
our generation. 

Those of us in Europe and America who were 
deeply affected by the intolerable plight of the 
“untouchables,” have long been troubled by the 
peculiar theological aspects of the problem. We 
know that the orthodox Hindus, among them 
many individuals not motivated by selfish caste 
considerations, opposed emancipation because of 
a dogma of the Hindu religion. According to 
this dogma, the members of the lower castes 
are beings penalized for past sins, “judged by 
God.” If I am not mistaken, orthodox Hindus 
have attempted through this specific interpreta- 
tion of the caste-system, to solve the problem of 
theodicy—the same problem of vindicating the 
way of God to man which agitated the unknown 
author of Job. According to this interpretation, 
the oppressed castes suffer for sins committed 
in past incarnations, They have returned to the 
world to expiate a former sin, to purify them- 
selves and perform their period of karma. In a 
later incarnation they may be reborn into a 
higher caste if their virtues warrant this pro- 
motion, ‘To emancipate an “untouchable,” 
therefore, prevents the full cycle of expiation 
and meddles with the plans of divine Providence. 
Iam in no position to judge to what extent this 
dogma or traditional concept is an organic part 
of Hinduism. I cannot tell in what measure 
those “untouchables,” who some years ago be- 
gan to consider turning to Christianity or Islam 
in order to be free of a religion which discrimin- 
ated not only socially but metaphysically against 
a large number of its adherents, were justified 
in their purpose. I am, therefore, not quite clear 
as to how orthodox Hindus will reconcile their 
religious integrity with the emancipation of the 
untouchables.” However, I was happy to 

ance on a publication of the Central Hindu 
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College of Benares (‘fan advanced text-book 
of Hindu religion and ethics”) which contained 
a significant new interpretation of the doctrine 
of karma. According to this viewpoint it is a 
serious error to explain suffering in terms of 
“karma,” and to abstain from aiding a sufferer 
so as not to interfere with the process of his 
karma. Our moral ability to help a man is in 
itself evidence that the karma under which he 
suffers is fulfilled. Furthermore, by refusing 
to help a fellow-being we commit a sin, and 
so prepare an evil future karma for ourselves. 
It is not the task of a stranger to solve the prob- 
lems of an ancient, complex religious system 
belonging to another people, but I think there 
are trends in modern India which indicate that 
the complete emancipation of the “untouch- 
ables” will be achieved without a destruction 
of the Hindu religious system and without 
artificial reforms of Hindu doctrine. Jews once 
believed literally in the Biblical ‘tan eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth.” The later Talmudical 
interpretation that the formula meant material 
compensation for an eye, or a tooth, in no wise 
weakened religious Judaism; on the contrary, 
it strengthened it. I imagine that similar organic 
developments will take place in the religious 


life of India. 


AND Now to turn to the specific purpose of 

my letter. May I remind you that “un- 
touchables” exist not only in India? Not every- 
where in the same numbers, nor of precisely 
the same status, but nevertheless “‘untouchables,” 
human beings who are persecuted, insulted, 
starved and frequently slain only because they 
belong to a different ethnic group, or serve God 
in their own fashion. There are still millions of 
such “untouchables” in the country from which 
I write you. You know that though many years 
have passed since slavery was abolished, the prac- 
tical emancipation of Negroes in the U.S. is far 
from complete. And there are still other millions 
of “untouchables” scattered over all parts of 
the globe, in dozens of countries: these are the 
millions of my tormented fellow Jews. To un- 
cover one’s wounds and seek sympathy is neither 
pleasant, nor perhaps even dignified. But no 
doubt word has reached you of the torment of 
my people in countries where they have lived 
hundreds of years, where the first Jews settled 
long before their present oppressors, and which 
they enriched with their toil and sweat. After 
a thousand years of existence in Germany the re- 
maining 400,000 German Jews find themselves 
outcast and tormented; their state is made more 
tragic by the knowledge of the great contribu- 
tion, both material and spiritual, which they 
and their ancestors had made to the progress 
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of Germany. Approximately the same thing 
is happening in Poland and Rumania, and (for 


the time being) to a less catastrophic degree, in | 


a large number of other countries. Disfranchise- 
ment, defenselessness, numerus clausus and nu- 
merus nullus in the universities, separate benches 
and an inferior status for Jewish children in the 
public schools, economic and social boycott, 
murders which are not only tolerated but often 
encouraged, lynchings which anti-Semitic gov- 
ernments do not even trouble to combat, closed 
doors facing Jews who wish to immigrate into 
new countries—this is our lot in many parts of 
the world at the present time. India is remote 
from Jewish wretchedness. She is taken up 
with her own great cares and unsolved prob- 
lems—the destiny of a fifth of the human race; 
but I am sure that you have heard of what has 
happened to millions of my fellow Jews in Eu- 
rope, North Africa and parts of Asia. 

We Jews now strive to redeem ourselves from 
our state of “untouchability.” We seek bread, 
work, freedom, and human dignity. These we 
wish to secure by emerging from that anomalous 
state to which history has doomed us—the state 
of homelessness and landlessness. For over fifty 
years, the best of our youth have been devoting 
the fullness of their energy toward the re-crea- 
tion of our former national center in Palestine. 
We need a country for the millions of persecuted 
Jews, and this country must be the land which 
cradled the civilization we once created there. 
This need is more than economic or political in 
its origin. Among those who are returning to 
their ancient fatherland are not only refugees 
driven by alien might but pilgrims inspired by 
historic forces—human beings who seek integrity 
and harmony in a new life of their own. Judaism 
is not only a religion, a system of abstract 
thought, or a series of tenets and decrees, It is 
also, perhaps primarily, a particular way of life, 
action and self-expression. Our particular gen- 
ius, our capacity for self-expression is throttled 
in us because we live amid alien environments 
and cultures. We are always adapting ourselves 
to our stronger neighbors, existing in a state of 
perpetual mimicry dangerous to our spirit. 
Zionism is not only a movement for the hungry 
and persecuted. It draws to itself increasing 
numbers of courageous Jews even in those coun- 
tries which are free from brutal anti-Semitism 
and where Jews are not stigmatized as “unclean.” 
These Jews know—as your great patriot Lajpat 
Rai once put it—that chains are chains no mat- 
ter how gilded. You yourself once lived in a 
strange land, in the small Indian community of 
South Africa, and you know how the spiritual 
energy of a national or racial group which lives 
as a minority in an alien environment becomes 
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choked. May I, in this connection, quote the 
lines of the great modern Hebrew poet, 
Bialik—lines which I believe you will not 
misinterpret as evidence of a materialistic at. 
titude: “Each people has as much heaven over 
its head as it has soil under its feet.” 


ANDLEsS AND heavenless, many thousands of 

my brothers have in recent years returned to 
the soil of their fathers, laid waste through the 
neglect of centuries. You in India understand 
how a land may degenerate and grow barren, 
One does not have to be an expert in Indian 
history to know that your country was once 
richer, more fertile and more civilized than it 
is today. The excavations in Mohandja Dan 
have clearly demonstrated that a highly devel- 
oped civilization with large cities, varied indus- 
tries and comfortable homes existed in your 
country 3,500 years B.C. According to the his- 
torian Megasthenes, when the armies of Alex- 
ander the Great invaded parts of India over 2,200 
years ago, they found a people no less civilized 
and artistic than the Greeks of that time. In Pales- 
tine, too, there once existed a higher state of 
civilization than we found when our generation 
began to return. The remnants of terraces on 
the mountains, the magnificent synagogues ex- 
cavated in Capernaum and Beth Alfa, the sign 
of a former irrigation system, all bear witnes 
to this. During the centuries of our absence, 
war and oppression raging for generations, re- 
duced our land to a state of barrenness and decay. 
This did not dishearten our pioneers. In every 
spot where they were given the chance, they 
built again prospering villages and towns. Where 
the earth was swamp they drained it; where it 
was barren and parched, they made water spring 
from hidden depths. They drove out the curs 
of malaria. The mountains of Judea and Galilee 
had been denuded as far back as the Roma 
wars, but this desolation has been lifted by out 
youth. In many places which recently wer 
but sand and rock, the green woods of ancient 
Palestine flourish resurrected. Within a com: 
paratively short space of time we have devel 
oped Jewish agriculture and industry, making 
possible a still larger mass immigration of Jews 

At the start of our reconstruction work we 
had psychological as well as physical difficulties 
We had the problems resulting from a_fals 
conception of manual labor. Once a people of 
shepherds and farmers and artisans, in the cour% 
of our wanderings we had been transformed it- 
to a people of tradesmen primarily. We los 
contact with nature, lost the habit of healthful 
and cleansing physical labor, and began to loo 
with unjustified, well nigh sinful contempt up 
on so-called “lower” social functions. Our rt 
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ligious cult of learning unfortunately changed 
into the cult of a pseudo-aristocracy. Many of 
us ceased to understand the moral and aesthetic 
worth of simple labor. You are familiar with 
the paradoxical ways by which a people arrives 
at so corrupt a scale of values. You in India 
will also have to wage a bitter struggle against 
the social implications of this pseudo-aristocratic 
scholasticism. We understand the challenge in 
the title “scavenger” which you assumed. In 
Palestine and through Palestine we are freeing 
ourselves from the moral hump which rose on 
our backs during centuries of unsound develop- 
ment. We have given back to physical labor 
its dignity and sanctity. We have returned to 
the truly Jewish, profoundly human concept of 
our Talmudists who taught that “he who does 
not teach his son a manual trade is like one 
who teaches his son robbery.” Through our re- 
newed understanding of the dignity of labor 
many of us came to understand that all kinds 
of labor are of equal social worth and are to be 
equally rewarded. In the same places where 
the pre-evangelical communities of the Essenes, 
dedicated to the principle of “mine is thine, and 
thine is mine,” once existed, large villages built 
on the basis of voluntary communism have 
arisen. I have been told on several occasions 
that some groups in India have gathered the im- 
pression that our communes are breeding-places 
of vulgar materialism and atheism. It would 
take me far beyond the confines of my letter 
were I to explain why I regard their irreligion 
as true religion. Let me say but one word. Re- 
member the utterances of your great mystic 
Ramakrishna who declared that “religion is not 
for empty stomachs,” and of his flaming disciple, 
Vivekananda, who said that “as long as a single 
hungry man remains in my land, my sole religion 
will be to feed him!” Such is the motivation 
of the “materialism” of our communist experi- 
ment in Palestine. 


ARB ENEMIEs of my people, and, I am con- 

vinced, of their own people, have lately 
mobilized ignorant and fanatical elements 
against this Jewish renascence. All impartial 
observers who have visited Palestine, all honest 
students of the question, have come to the con- 
clusion that our movement has in no way in- 
jured the Arab people, that, on the contrary, 
the mass of the Arab population has profited 
socially, economically, and culturally from 
Jewish immigration. If you would care to 
acquaint yourself with the available data, you 
would see for yourself that the Arab standard 
of living has risen significantly due to the peace- 
ful, progressive methods of Jewish reconstruc- 
tion. In recent history, Zionism is the first in- 
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stance of colonization free from imperialist am- 
bition or the desire to exploit any part of the pop- 
ulation. The present Arab rulers know very well 
that Zionism spells no threat of colonial oppres- 
sion for the Arab people. However, they 
do fear that the influence of Zionism 
on the Arab masses will hasten the process 
of economic and social emancipation in Palestine, 
and will endanger their selfish caste interests. 
For this reason, they kindle the savage passions 
of national hate and religious fanaticism. They 
have sent poor, ignorant wretches to destroy 
Jewish property, to uproot trees planted by Jews, 
to set fire to Jewish houses, to murder old and 
young—men, women and children—to throw 
bombs into schools and kindergartens, and to 
shoot down Jewish nurses who tended Jewish 
and Arab patients alike. I am sure that you 
have heard of the anti-Jewish terror let loose 
in Palestine for over half a year, and no doubt 
information has reached you of the Arab leaders’ 
intention to renew this terror and increase its 
scope so as to attain their goal—the stoppage 
of further Jewish immigration and the liquida- 
tion of Zionism. Why then, I dare ask you, have 
you been silent all this while? Why are you 
still silent? 

I know how small a place the Jewish question 
must take in the consciousness of people in 
India. I know how enormous are your own 
problems and cares. But the drama now being 
enacted in Palestine has its direct and indirect 
repercussions in India. A harmful and thorough- 
ly false propaganda against Jews and Zionism is 
now being conducted in your Mohammedan 
communities. ‘The none too fastidious agents 
of the present Arab leaders are spreading malici- 
ous lies to the effect that Jews are a menace to 
Mohammedanism, that they propose to destroy 
or tamper with Mohammedan mosques and holy 
places. An intense hatred of Jews is being 
fanned among the millions of Mohammedans 
in India. Please believe me that I think not 
only of my own people, when I feel duty bound 
to warn you against the effects of this incendiary 
propaganda. Jew-hatred is a poison, dan- 
erous both to the hated and the haters. For 
the sake of your country and your people as well 
as my own, I would not wish the bacilli now 
undermining the moral foundations of so many 
European countries, to befoul the air of India. 
I do not understand why you have taken no note 
of this kindling of religious fanaticism and blind 
hate among your Mohammedan fellow Indians, 
why you have ignored the effects of Arab in- 
citement which became apparent even in the 
ranks of the Indian National Congress. You 
are silent. Your friend and disciple, Nehru, 
is silent. And unless I am mistaken, only your 
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poet and noble champion of human rights, 
Madam Naidu, has raised her voice in behalf of 
my people. 


Let your clear and courageous voice be heard 
—for our sake, for your sake, for the sake of 
the awakening East to which we return. Do that 
which is in your power to end the venomous 
anti-Jewish propaganda amid the millions of 
Mohammedans in India. When Hindu and 
Mohammedans made murderous attacks upon 
each other, you declared a fast in protest against 
fratricide and false piety. I remember the strict 
solemnity of your three weeks’ fast. I remem- 
ber also the effect of this particular “dictatorial” 
measure: the two religious communities made 
peace under the pressure of your prayer and 
fast. I am not so naive and egocentric as to 
assume that you could protest with an equal 
passion against the onslaught on Jewish work 
and a Jewish future in Palestine. It is not my 
place to suggest how you should influence 
Moslem public opinion and particularly the lead- 
ers of your national congress. Do what you can 
to stop the anti-Jewish agitation for which 
Islam is being exploited cynically and destruc- 
tively. I know how greatly you honor Islam 
and its followers. But all your life you have 
shown the daring and ability to fight against 
religious hypocrisy in religious life. As the 
proven friend of the Moslems, you have a par- 
ticular right to protest against the exploitation 
of Islam and its institutions for unworthy po- 
litical ends. 


May I remind you how a European observer 
characterized the reaction of a Hindu to the 
usual sermon of a Christian missionary? His 
first answer was, “Christianity is not true”; his 
second, “Christianity is not new”; and his third 
. rejoinder was, “Christianity is not you.” He 
perceived the truth in Christianity, while real- 
izing the untruth in the Christian. The same 
may be said in varying measure of all religions 
and their representatives. It may also be said 
of Islam and of those who seek to transform a 
noble creed into an instrument for anti-social 
and anti-religious purposes. You are the man 
in India who can challenge the unscrupulous 
Arab agitators with the cry “Islam is not you.” 


Will we hear your voice, the voice of Young 
India? 
LLL AN ora seem 


% + % 


But the story of Jonah is more than a protest 
against narrow nationalism. Its moral deals also with 
the very essence of Jewish prophecy. The prophet 
is not merely one who predicts events which will or 
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which must occur in the future. If he were no more 
than that, there would be no difference between q 
prophet and a pagan oracle. For the oracle there 
is no “if.” It only knows that thus it will be under 
all circumstances, no matter how man will act or 
fail to act. The decree which the pagan oracle knows 
is categorical and absolute and ultimate. Neither 
human will nor even the will of the gods can alter it, 
It is Fate, unchangeable and immutable. A decree 
of this sort is independent of punishment and retriby- 
tion, of sin and innocence. The catastrophe pre. 
dicted by the oracle is not a punishment for trans- 
gression, and has very little relation to morality 
or immorality. Not only with primitive peoples but 
even with such civilized people as the Greeks, Fate 
is outside of morality. This is evident in all of Greek 
mythology as well as in the highly developed tragedies 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. The essence 
of classic tragedy is in a large measure the problem 
of the “innocently guilty,” of the criminal who is 
such against his own will and his own intentions, 
of the helpless individual whom Fate itself leads to sin 
and crime and misfortune against all his efforts to 
avoid them. The best known example of this is the 
legend of King Oedipus. Jewish prophecy, in con- 
trast to pagan prophecy, knows no fatalism. There 
is no Fate within the whole Jewish concept. There 
is no faith in blind decrees. But there is Providence 
watching and listening over the world. Providence 
may be appealed to, may be prayed to, may bh 
moved to do man’s desire, if that desire is just and 
pure. Jewish prophecy, therefore, is by its function 
and its character conditional rather than categorical. 
Jonah wanted to see an immutable decree in God's 
decision to destroy Nineveh .. . Instead of beings 
prophet whose prophecy would bring warning and 
move the sinful to repent and to purge themselves 
of their sin, he preferred being an oracle, a golem 
through whom spoke the blind, brutal, fatal future... 

That is why the book of Jonah fits so well into the 
Yom Kippur service. The very sense of the Day of 
Atonement is faith in Providence and denial of Fate; 
faith in repentance and in its redeeming power, hatred 
of evil in man and hope that man will ultimately 
overcome that evil . . . And God is praised for 
His quality of forgiveness on Yom Kippur: “Thon 
extendest Thy hand to the sinners and Thy right 
hand is extended to receive those that return to 
Thee.” For on that day prayers are offered also 
for the wicked. “For Thou wishest the repentance 
of the wicked and Thou dost not desire their death, 
for, as it is said, God said, ‘As I live, says the Lord 
God, ‘I do not desire the death of the wicked, but th 
return of the wicked from his ways’.” On Yom 
Kippur prayers are offered for Nineveh, for all th 
Ninevehs of the world. 


From Go To Nineveh by Hayim Greenberg 
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The End-Time and Tomorrow 
by Horace M. Kallen 


Wes THE purpose of my stay in Israel 
became more public than need be, an Israeli 
here and an Israeli there would ask what title I 
proposed for my report. Friends who were close 
to what I was after, expressed particular concern. 
The image, ‘“Utopians at Bay” worried them. 
“What of people like us,” some protested, “ we 
don’t feel we are Utopians. We feel, Jews as we 
are, and Israelis as we are, that we are just plain 
human beings, struggling, like everybody else, 
to earn our bread in freedom, and to eat it in 
peace.” 

“True,” I said, “but does this mean that noth- 
ing distinguishes you from everybody else, that 
your struggle is interchangeable with an Egyp- 
tian’s, or a Russian’s or a Hindu’s or an Ameri- 
can’s? Does it mean that you struggle for bread 
alone, or that you can live by bread alone, even 
earning it in freedom and eating it in peace? If 
this were the case, animal survival anywhere 
would be enough. But whether by free choice, 
by ‘the accident of birth’ or the compulsions of 
fertune, you are earning your bread as an Israeli 
Jew or a Jewish Israeli; what it nourishes is not 
the body that toils and sweats to provide it, but 
the singularity of spirit this body evinces and 
sustains, the kind of Selfhood which, in whatever 
ways, the words ‘Jew,’ ‘Israel’ signify to you. If 
they do not mean the entire experience of the 
people called Jews, what do they mean? What 
can they mean if not all the creeds and codes, 
the works and ways, the vision shaped of the 
memories, hopes and fears which together qualify 
people thus identified and give their struggle to 
go on struggling its individuality and character? 
Do not these transvalue the brute stuffs of the 
economy of your struggle, even as the Christian 
doctrine of ‘the Real Presence transforms the 
vapid stale wafer of his Holy Communion for 
the true believer? Neither is an inherent proper- 
ty of the substances it transubstantiates. Both 
endow those commonplace stuffs with qualities 
alien to their original nature. Both consist of 
that which men add to the bread they live by 
in order to live as men.” This bread, I might have 
continued, may be made from the same grain, 
Processed by the same machines and sold through 





This article is taken from Dr. Kallen’s forthcoming 
book, Urorians aT Bay, to be published in May of this 
year, on the occasion of the 10th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, by the Theodor Herzl 
Foundation, 250 West 57th Street, New York City. The 
book will contain 320 pages and be priced at $4.50. 


the same sellers in the same markets. But vision 
and faith engender a fission of that sameness into 
differences diverging toward ultimate singulari- 
ties of form and meaning. And what are the 
differences but ongoing summations of a group’s 
remembered past, condensed in the changing 
culture of the rememberers and handed over 
from fathers to sons by means of all organs and 
instruments of education, indirect and direct, 
wherewith the culture is transmitted? 


Since Every Self—be it a single person, a 

family, a trades union, a church, an army, 
a nationality, a state or other associative unit— 
consists of a dynamic orchestration of memories 
wherein the past keeps going over into the 
future, forgetting can be a sort of mutilation; 
deficient or inept education can be a prolonged 
dying; and failure to learn becomes a kind of 
suicide. Far more than the biological individuals 
or the groups or locales that they apply to, the 
words “Jew,” “Israel”—with all they signify 
of ways of life and thought going on and chang- 
ing as they go on—stand for such living con- 
cretions of remembrance. They name the his- 
toric struggle to go on struggling and that which 
the struggle is for. They name activities which 
are at once the ends they look to and the means 
which the ends consummate. When we read 
or hear “Jew,” “Israel,” when we perceive per- 
sons or places to which they apply, we experience 
them as present symbols of an unperceived past 
and an imagined future, wherewith people called 
Jews, working and fighting to survive and grow 
or to perish as Jews, are identified as such. 

To survive but not grow, be it remembered, 
is to survive like a stone, not a man. Surviving 
as man is not inert, unstriving, effortless exist- 
ence; it is not merely to be, but to become; 
not merely to live, but to develop. And to de- 
velop is to outlive the past; to preserve it in 
changing it by new formations of a future 
that prolongs the past but does not merely repeat 
it. To survive, hence, is to overcome the en- 
vironment’s outer antagonisms and to appease 
the Self’s inner conflicts; to outlive the latter 
by reconciling and perfecting already possessed 
abilities and forming new ones wherewith to 
advance and diversify the ideals we shape our 
personal history by, and express the values we 
pool and share with others. Thus they work as 
bonds of union in an autonomous society. “Jew,” 
“Israel” symbolize this process among people 
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called Jews. They denote a specificity of their 
growing up, growing older, changing, and there- 
in maturing vision, diversifying and perfecting 
the ways and means which embody vision in fact. 


AAU oF it is, of course, a making of the makers’ 

future. The struggle for existence is the 
struggle for the future. Insofar as the future is 
imagined and projected as not merely Tomorrow, 
but as an End-Time reenvisioned on every To- 
morrow, the future is Utopia, and those whose 
Tomorrow is translumined by this vision and 
know it, are authentically Utopians. Although 
the design of Tomorrow transvalues the events 
of today, the events sometimes nullify or alter 
it, so that the designer clings to his design all the 
more unyieldingly, to compensate himself ‘in 
spirit and in truth” for the disappointment, the 
frustrations, the failures in experience and fact. 
Thence the Messianists insist that, on a Tomor- 
row which never in fact comes, Messiah will 
infallibly come; that therefore today they neither 
need nor can do anything else than wait. 

Or again, the designer’s vision fuctions to 
redirect, to alter, to give new content and new 
form to facts and experience, to incarnate in 
them new meanings. Here the rdle of vision 
is to light a way, to work as Today’s program 
for Tomorrow until an End-Time when Tomor- 
row shall be Today, every day. As Henry 
Thoreau wrote somewhere, “if one advances 
confidently in the direction of his dreams, and 
endeavors to lead the life which he has imagined, 
he will meet with a success unexpected in the 
common hours. . . . If you have built castles in 
the air, your work need not be lost, that is where 
they should be. Now put the foundation under 
them.” 

Putting down the foundations is a program- 
matic, not a compensatory, Utopianism. But 
until the Zionist movement took form among 
them, the Utopianism of the peoples called Jews 
has been compensatory. Since then, it has been 
both, sometimes in the fellowship of the common 
struggle against the common anti-Semite foes 
of all Jewry, however diverse; sometimes in 
fanatical rivalries over one another’s Utopias. As 
is of record, Medinat Israel, all the years of its 
brief ten of history, evinces fellowship and 
rivalry inextricably commingled. The Syna- 
gogue, Histadrut, the State, the Army, the cul- 
ture and the schooling all point up the comming- 
ling. It exerts a molding influence upon the 
shapes of the Ingathering and the designs for 
Israelization. It is further diversifying the mean- 
ings of “Jew,” “Israel,” “Diaspora,” “Judaism.” 
The fissions which it both restrains and engenders 
impel what has been a shared vision of an End- 
Time to change into a design for living on Now 
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at one pole, and a doctrine of life in a time to 
come at the other. The former delineates a strate. 
gy of survival with its calculated, uncalculated, 
and uncalculable risks. The latter repeats and 
reshapes a foreordained conclusion at the hands 
of a divine Providence or of the efficacies of an 
impersonal Historical Necessity. 

Underlying both has been the prophecy of a 
new and final way of living together among the 
peoples of the world. The conflicting réles of 
this envisioned End-Time, the programmatic and 
the compensatory, has separated its faithful into 
factions, shaken their value-systems, and en- 
gendered a critical reconsideration of their im- 
age of themselves and of their relations to one 
another amid the Jewries of the world. 


Aysstractvy, that which Micah and Isaiah had 

prophesied was an age when at last the peo- 
ples of the world should live with one another 
unafraid, at peace and free, each walking “‘every- 
one in the name of his God,” and all seeking to 
learn the way of this peace, plenty, security and 
freedom, from “the God of Jacob” (Micah 4:1- 
5; Isaiah 2:2-4). The prophecies had become 
a function of the recurrent losses of sovereignty 
and independence by Israel and Judah, of the 
wars of Israel with Judah, of Sargon’s liquidation 
of Israel, of the hazardous survival of a Judah 
at the mercy of the predatory might of the 
Egyptian, the Mesopotamian and later empires 
until the days of the first great exile of the nota- 
bles to Babylon. 

Prophecy had attributed defeat and exile to 
the peoples’ “idolatry” and their exaltation of 
ritual over righteousness. The conquest of Ca- 
naan by the Israelites had set up a society of 
conquerors and conquered. The latter—Amo- 
rites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, Jebushites, even 
Philistines—were reduced to serfs. They became 
the Gerim of the Biblical record—the Outgroup, 
some with places on the land, some deprived of 
their land or with no land, working for a daily 
wage. To them, the inevitable changes and 
chances of agriculture in due course joined mul- 
titudes of Israelites; some, because they had 
become dallim, poor farmers; others, the ami, the 
ebyon, because they had no land at all. All suf- 
fered oppression from the “mighty.” Their land 
was taken from them, either by force, by fraud, 
or by usurious exaction; their wages were with- 
held, their pledges retained. Many, their wives, 
their children, were reduced to slavery. The 
courts perverted justice against them, depriving 
them of their possessions and ultimately of their 
liberty. 

The prophetic tradition was a tradition of 
protest and rebellion against these ongoing prac- 
tices. Prophets shared in the authorship and en- 
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actment of codes, such as Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus, which exalted justice and righteousness 
over ritual without by any means eliminating 
ritual. They stood out against “the mighty.” 
They spoke their denunciations of the priority 
of ritual and their demands for the ordination 
of righteousness in the name of Jehovah, by no 
means always with impunity. To enforce their 
requirements they treated the unsuccessful 
struggles of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
with their tremendous neighbors for sovereignty 
and independence as a consequence of the provi- 
dence of an all-powerful God ordaining right- 
eousness, abhorring ritual, and using Israel’s 
neighbors to punish idolatrous Israel for failing 
to keep the covenant and obey the divine com- 
mandments. But even the Tomorrow which saw 
that the covenant was being obediently kept 
was followed by another Tomorrow of defeat 
and destruction, the Kingdom desolated, its 
notables carried into exile. 


[t was from the notables exiled in Babylon that 

“exile” first got its esoteric meaning, and 
“return” its transcendental significance. There 
were exiles also in Egypt—was not one of them 
libertarian Jeremiah, who preached appeasement 
and reconciliation as well as righteousness and 
an ambiguous restoration? Those exiles built 
temples in Elephantine and Leontopolis where 
priests of the Aaronic heritage continued long 
to serve without reproach and without wanting 
to “return” or restore the Kingdom. It was the 
exiles of the Babylonian captivity who wanted 
to return, to rebuild the temple in Jerusalem and 
to restore the independence and sovereignty of 
Judah. Ezekiel, consulted but never obeyed by 
the “rebellious house” of his contemporaries, was 
the ineffectual voice of a Utopian aspiration for 
a detailed new temple and a new sacerdotal 
Jerusalem whose name henceforth shall be “the 
Lord is there.” He is not on the scene by the 
time Cyrus gives leave to those who wish to 
return. Not many wished. It was the handful 
of returnees who, under the likely leadership of 
Zerubbabel and the needlings of the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah, undertook to rebuild 
the temple against the resistance and denunci- 
ation of neighbors, against the people’s own 
despondency and inertia. It was the same hand- 
ful who, under the same leadership, conspired, 
with aid and comfort from Jewish communities 
everywhere, to restore the kingdom. Sellin, it 
will be remembered, identified Zerubbabel as the 
suffering servant of Isaiah’s historically momen- 
tous verses, the self-chosen scapegoat for his 
fellows when Darius Hystapses put down and 
cruelly punished all the rebels that had risen 
against him everywhere in his Empire. After 
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this, the Ingathered somehow survived, reverting 
to the ways condemned by the Prophets, inter- 
marrying with the undispersed residents, building 
such lives as they could, an undistinguished and 
depressed community. Their condition a hun- 
dred years later, moved the compassion of a 
prince of the exile, Nehemiah, cupbearer to the 
Persian autocrat, who permitted him to go to 
Judah as his viceroy, there to rebuild the city’s 
walls, sword in hand, and against the will of the 
time’s landed gentry. In the course of his long 
tour of duty as viceroy, Nehemiah moved them, 
in part by example, to return their lands to the 
expropriated am ha’aretz, to keep the Sabbath, 
to pay taxes for Temple upkeep, to disregard the 
false prophets, among whom there were now 
prophetesses; and he unsuccessfully endeavored 
to keep pure the lines of descent of the Ingather- 
ed who had come back with Zerubbabel, marking 
off those with the taint of alien ancestry. It is 
also held that with him the assembling and the 
reverence of the records of the people’s past seems 
to have begun. 


No effort to recover sovereignty and inde- 
pendence becomes noticeable between the times 
of Zerubbabel and the times of the Maccabees, 
a stretch of four centuries during which Judah 
passes from subjection to the Persians to sub- 
jection to the Greeks. The independence and 
sovereignty set up by Mattathias’s greatgrandson 
Aristobulus in 104 B.C. lasted only the thirty 
years until Pompey made Judea a kingdom trib- 
utary to the Romans. Not half a century later 
the land was made a part of the Roman province 
of Syria. It snatched a brief three years of in- 
dependence under alien Herod Agrippa, then 
was reduced to a Roman province once more. 
Revolting for freedom, thousands assembled in 
Jerusalem for Passover died of hunger or were 
killed in battle; thousands were taken to be slaves 
in Rome. Nevertheless, those who remained rose 
against Hadrian when he tried to set up his Aelia 
Capitolina on the site of Jerusalem, and perished 
in hundreds of thousands. Of those who survived 
and lived on in the Promised Land, no design for 
Tomorrow took form. If they continued as 
Jews they thought only of the End Time. Among 
those who became the historical Diaspora designs 
for Tomorrow were recurrently shaped in the 
perspectives of an End Time; there were false 
Messiahs, and unpolitical returnees. 


On the record, the image of the Jews as a 
single, homogeneous and singular people, the 
design of an actual, independent and sovereign 
State wherein, on a secular Tomorrow, all might 
reunite, would seem to be a function of their 
dispersion and diversification, unified by un- 
ceasing religious recourse to that “portable 
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Fatherland” of theirs, the Bible, with its pledges 
of an End-Time in Zion. 


N THE record, Dispersion with its Utopianism, 
however penalized by the neighbors, has 
outlasted the Ingatherings with their brief ca- 
reers as sovereign and independent States; com- 
munities of the dispersion have survived; where 
Ingathered ones perished. 

Friends, both in Israel and here at home, have 
speculated: Will history mot repeat itself, this 
time? Will the morrow of Today in Israel be 
carried into an End Time when indeed Tomor- 
row shall be Today, every day? They look out 
on the Jewish communities of today’s Diaspora 
and they fall into depression. No one, of course, 
is able to think of the recent history without 
thinking of recurrent Inquisitions, of the anti- 
Semitisms acute in Nazism and Fascism and 
Communism, chronic in the Christian creeds. 
They think of the impoverishment, slavery, tor- 
ture and cruel killings that are the works of those 
faiths upon Jews. It looks as if nowhere in the 
lands of their dispersion and exile can Jews live, 
except dangerously, betting their lives upon a 
false security. For in the free societies where they 
may continue as Jews, equal in safety and free- 
dom with their fellow-citizens, their Jewish 
heritage confronts the competitive allure of 
other faiths and other cultures, and a process 
of assimilation alienates the generations from the 
Jewish past, weakens its present and cuts off its 
future. The findings of the demographers and 
the sociologists bear witness. Thus, in the United 
States, the people move from the country to the 
city, the economy of industry and culture bring 
their diversities into ever closer propinquity, 
and ever freer interchange and sharing of goods, 
services, recreations and ideas. Thence exoga- 
mous marriages multiply, religious and other affi- 
liations alter. College-educated Jews, men and 
women in the professions, the arts or the sciences, 
lose the little interest in their Jewish cultural 
heritage they had acquired as children. They 
come to value it less and less, especially as super- 
naturalist religion loses its meaning for them. 
They cease to go on struggling for the survival 
of the difference which the word “Jew” sig- 
nalizes. Quite reflexly and unaware, in free 
societies Jews cease to be Jews, Judaists cease 
to be Judaists, in the very processes of building 
synagogues and temples, forming community- 
centers and mobilizing much treasure for the 
uses of Israel. They do this for others, not them- 
selves. More and more they become Jews by 
proxy, and the time is near when they will cease 
to be even those. Nothing can arrest the process, 
which is a consequence of definite laws of social 
change. 


JEWIsH FRONTR 


In the Diaspora, friendship and enmity, bond. 
age and freedom alike work against the surviyal 
of the Jew as Jew. Only in the Promised Land 
and the Jewish State can they struggle on, freely, 
safely, assuredly as Jews. Let them, all the Jews 
of the world, join the Ingathered, let them take 
their families, their goods and chattels out of 
exile into the homeland, out of danger into safe. 
ty, out of bondage into freedom. 


Bvt A candid look at the preferred salvation, 

makes the choice it today offers a tragic 
choice. For the land of Israel is still a tiny are 
of the earth’s surface, much of it desert, lacking 
water, lacking minerals; its economy a debtor’ 
economy long like to be kept up by loans and 
gifts and contributions; its matrix, some have 
said, a large scale secular Chaluka. It consists of a 
predicament from which there is no visible relief, 
What would happen to the economy of Medinat 
Israel, they ask, if the Diaspora would enact faith 
in works, liquidate itself, and move in on the 
State as it is invited, nay urged, to do? 

And what are the actualities of the proclaimed 
independence and sovereignty of the Medinah? 
Is not that independence a creation of the will 
and policy of the great powers in the United 
Nations? Are not those subject to change a 
those of Russia’s have changed, and to veer a 
those of the United States are veering? What is 
the State of Israel ‘in their view but an interest 
and condition of policy in their struggles for 
power with one another? 

And what does the ten-year history of the 
State of Israel disclose regarding the safety and 
freedom of life within its borders? Have they 
not been ten years of unceasing defense against 
aggression by the neighboring Arab states, which 
are entirely at one in the declared never-to-be- 
yielded purpose of destroying the State and 
driving the people of Israel into the sea? Are they 
not invoking and employing every form of ex- 
communication and interdict against Jews, Is- 
rael and Israelis, shutting them out, cutting them 
off, in international conferences, in the peace 
movements, in gatherings of educators, scientists 
and artists? What else is the record of UNESCO, 
of Bandung, of the World Peace Movement? 
Of the statements and arguments in the Assemb- 
ly of the United Nations? Are they not boy- 
cotting, arming, infiltrating, robbing, destroying, 
blockading, lying, killing? And have they not 
the sympathy of the godly Christians with theit 
stake in oil, and the aid and comfort of the un- 
godly Communists with their stake in power! 
Have they not compelled Israel to make itself 
into a fortress and to turn every citizen into 3 
a soldier? 

What, then, is Israel today offering thes 
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Jewish communities in free societies like the 
United States in exchange for the freedom and 
safety which is theirs by right, and not on suf- 
ferance? If the Tomorrow of both is equally a 
hazard of extinction, would it not, in this land 
of the Diaspora, be a peaceful extinction freely 
chosen, or coming unknowingly? Would it not 
be in Israel a violent end to a conscious, bloody 
struggle for survival? If, on the other hand, 
the extinction of Israel is not a foregone con- 
clusion, why should the extinction of the free 
Jewish communities of free societies be such a 
conclusion? In both, societies of Jews are strug- 
gling for the survival and development of their 
cultural individuality. Each has its own inner 
conflicts and tensions that require release and 
orchestration. In Israel this is Israelization. Else- 
where it is Jewish education. Each is confronting 
the hazards characteristic of the principles, the 
purposes and the practices of the society where it 
lives and moves and has its being. Those, by their 
assents and dissents, helps and hindrances, set 
the condition of the Jews’ struggle to go on 
struggling, confirming and nourishing their will 
to live on as Jews, combatting it or endeavoring 
to extinguish it. Does it follow that freedom 
and friendliness must needs be more deadly to 
their will than hatred and unceasing war? In- 
deed, in the present crux of global affairs, the 
Jewish communities of the free world could live 
on without Israel, but Israel cannot live on with- 
out them. Its dependence on them is critical, 
while their commitment to it is the commit- 
ment of parents to children, which they can 
meet only as they are strong and wise and skilled 
enough to produce both what will sustain and en- 
hance their own powers and bring those of Israel 
to the freedoms of self-help and self-support. 


So, the dual endeavor is Today’s striving after 
a Tomorrow whose present actualities are trans- 
valued by a fighting faith in an End-Time en- 
visioned as an ongoing age when all the peoples 
of the world shall have made of themselves an 
open society whose members live together at 
peace, with all assuring equally to each its free- 
dom and safety, each interchanging with all the 
products of its own singularity of culture and 
ideals. In the history of civilization, such an 
End-Time has been recurrently envisioned, each 
vision a function of tragic exigencies in some 
peoples’ struggle for the survival which can be 
only a struggle to go on struggling. 


This, as of their time and place, has been the 
vision of Micah and Isaiah. It has been success- 
fully transposed by diverse congregations of 
believers, by the authors of America’s Declaration 
of Independence, by the authors of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. These form the 
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matrix of the Israeli restatement of it in Israel’s 
own Declaration of Independence. Throughout 
most of the history of our civilization, the réle 
of this Utopianism has been compensatory: to 
provide imaginatively, in vision, the peace, the 
freedom, the fulfilment never experienced in ac- 
tuality. Only since the Democratic Revolution 
has its role become programmatic, and the vision 
restated in a global design for the actual shaping 
of a Tomorrow genuinely different from Today. 


DvErsE AND divided as the Israelis seemed, men 

‘and women with all the fears, the blindnesses 
and cravings that flesh everywhere is heir to, 
they nevertheless looked to me, at the time I saw 
them, committed, knowingly or unknowingly, 
but committed in heart and mind to a daily 
round of work and war whose consummation 
should soon or late be the End-Time. The total 
impression I left Israel with, was of a some- 
what strayed Utopian fellowship of believers, 
intrepid, embattled, and unyielding, working and 
fighting with every means within their reach, 
to transubstantiate the image of the things they 
hope for into the actualities they live with, to 
transvalue the faith which is the evidence of 
their things unseen into the visible events and 
tangible facts of everyday existence. Be the out- 
come of their struggle what it may, it presently 
discloses an ethos of valor and devotion which 
seems to me a moving testimony to what is’ most 
hopefully human in mankind’s struggle for its 
own humanity. 
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JEWISH FRONTIER 


Mount Scopus and Jordan 


by ‘“Politicus” 


Yaene through the streets of Jewish Jeru- 

salem one has often only to lift one’s head 
in order to observe on the skyline to the north- 
east upon the summit of Mount Scopus and 
overlooking the city some of the massive beau- 
tiful buildings of the Hebrew University cam- 
pus there. On their left, along the same crest 
and even nearer to Jewish Jerusalem, one sees 
the lofty modern structure of the Rothschild- 
Hadassah Medical Center. This view poignantly 
recalls the tragic loss of life and destruction in- 
flicted by Arab aggression at the time when the 
State of Israel came into being and the waste 
and desolation caused ever since by Jordan’s 
stubborn and arrogant refusal to implement 
Article 8 of her General Armistice Agreement 
with Israel and to fulfil her unequivocal obliga- 
tion to agree on arrangements for the “resump- 
tion of the normal functioning of the cultural 
and humanitarian institutions on Mount Scopus 
and free access thereto.” 

Jordan’s rejection of all requests to carry out 
her undertaking has led to the complete suspen- 
sion of the activities of a Medical Center which 
by the end of World War II had become the 
medical focal point for the entire Middle East. 
The most advanced university of the region has 
been deprived of its original campus, built up 
with care and devotion since 1925, and contain- 
ing its laboratories, libraries, buildings and scien- 
tific collections and equipment. 

The road connecting the Hadassah Hospital 
and the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus 
with the new city of Jerusalem, now the capital 
of Israel, ran in the days of the British Mandate 
past the Arab quarter of Sheikh Jerrah. There, 
in the opening phase of Israel’s War of Inde- 
pendence, Jordan’s Arab Legion, commanded by 
British professional officers and employing su- 
perior numbers, armor and artillery, attacked 
a small group of scantily armed Jewish fighters 
and succeeded in cutting the highway. The 
Jewish garrison on Mount Scopus held out and 
even extended its defensive perimeter but a nar- 
row strip of Jordan-held territory divides the 
Jewish enclave on Mount Scopus from the con- 
tinuous area of Israel since the general fighting 
around Jerusalem came to an end in 1948. 

Even before the General Armistice Agreement 
between Israel and Jordan came into force, as 
early in fact as the 7th July, 1948, a special 


“Politicus” is a senior official of the Israeli Foreign Office. 


agreement was signed providing for the demili- 
tarization and security of an area on Mount 
Scopus including the Hadassah Hospital, the 
Hebrew University, the so-called Augusta Vic- 
toria building and the Arab village of Issawiya, 
Pending a new agreement, it was laid down how 
many Jewish police and civilian personnel would 
occupy the compounds of the University and 
the Hospital and how many Arab police and 
civilians would be permitted to stay in the 
Augusta Victoria building and in Issawiya. The 
U.N. undertook to assure supplies to “both par- 
ties’ and to arrange for “the replacement of 
necessary personnel in residence on Mount 
Scopus.” ‘To implement this vital provision, a 
system of convoys under U.N. supervision has 
been introduced. These convoys now cross, 
generally, twice monthly, from Jewish Jeru- 
salem to the Mount Scopus area carrying police 
and civilian replacements, visitors and supplies, 

In the following year (1949), the Armistice 
Agreement was signed, logically superseding the 
Mount Scopus Agreement and imposing on 
Jordan with regard to the University and the 
Hospital, the more far-reaching obligation to 
make their normal functioning and free access 
to them possible. 


E HAVE seen that Jordan completely disre- 

garded her pledged word in this matter 
(amongst many others). She has moreover 
acted again and again to impede and sabotage 
the implementation of the 1948 Mount Scopus 
Agreement as well. The numbers of Arab civil- 
ians in Augusta Victoria and Issawiya now ex- 
ceed those stipulated by the Mount Scopus 
Agreement ten times and more. Contrary to 
the agreement, a hospital has been established 
in Augusta Victoria. Arab military personnel 
are constantly seen in the Arab sector on Mount 
Scopus and fairly elaborate fortifications have 
been erected there in flagrant violation of the 
terms of 1948. 


On the other hand, there has been recurrent, 
petty, unreasonable and provocative interference 
by Jordan with the convoy arrangements which 
are essential for even the most modest mainte- 
nance of the Israeli enclave on the Mount and 2 
minimum well-being of the small group of iso- 
lated Israelis residing there. Serious crises have 
been created by the Jordanians in the past over 
frivolous objections to a certain visitor, or to 2 
number of visitors, or to a barrel of supplies— 
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or by insolent demands to search people’s pock- 
ets, to open tiers of food and to cut up loaves 
of bread. The Jordanians seem to have quite 
often entertained the fantastic idea that the Is- 
raclis on Mount Scopus are more or less at their 
mercy. Nothing could be more contrary to the 
underlying realities of the situation. The Jor- 
danian position astride the road to Mount Scopus 
was saved at the cessation of hostilities in the 
yery nick of time and it exists mainly by virtue 
of Israel’s respect for her own obligations under 
the agreements signed by her and for the special 
character of the Jerusalem area. 

Unfortunately, Jordanian intransigence has 
been sometimes encouraged in the past by the 
rather wavering attitude of some U.N. observ- 
ers. The U.N. have been unable to persuade 
Jordan to implement basic provisions of the 
Armistice Agreement and the Mount Scopus 
Agreement. Occasionally, U.N. personnel have 
passed from passive acquiescence with this situ- 
ation to an even more mistaken and unfair ap- 
proach and have attempted to gain minimum 
Jordanian cooperation by yielding to exorbitant 
demands, made even more unjustifiable by the 
fact of Jordan’s persistent disregard of the very 
provisions from which her representatives pre- 
tended to derive their requests and technicalities. 

Thus, for instance, Jordanian pressure was 
permitted to prevent for years the transfer from 
Mount Scopus of such badly needed cultural 
items as books or botanical or archeological col- 
lections, although there is absolutely nothing in 
the agreements prohibiting the removal of such 
objects. 


BY THE end of November last, the Jordanians 

considered it opportune to create another 
crisis. Oil had been taken up regularly with 
every convoy to Mount Scopus since it is used 
there constantly for the bakery and to drive 
a generator supplying the enclave’s electricity. 
Now, all of a sudden, the Jordanians objected. 
It is more than probable that a main motive 
behind this outbreak of truculence was the inter- 
Arab propaganda war and the desire to score a 
point in the barren competition between Arab 
kings and dictators trying to outdo each other 
as.to who could assume a more extreme and 
aggressive attitude toward Israel. 

The U.N. representative on the spot was de- 
nounced by Jordan, whose government refused 
to negotiate with him and even forbade him to 
enter their territory. The Mount Scopus convoy 
was held up as Israel was unable to agree to its 
going up without the necessary fuel. The 
United Nations Secretary-General arrived in the 
Middle East, primarily in order to deal with 
Jordan’s latest tantrum. 
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Mr. Hammerskjold’s intervention made a re- 
newal of the convoys to Mount Scopus possible 
—but on a temporary basis only. To placate 
the Jordanians, Col. Flint of the U.N. Truce 
Supervision Organization decided that a reduced 
quota of oil be supplied to Mount Scopus. Israel 
objects to this, since it makes it impossible 
to maintain the necessary and customary supply 
of electricity. Mr. Hammerskjold, however, 
further obtained from the governments of both 
Israel and Jordan statements to the effect that 
they were willing, on a basis of reciprocity, to 
carry out fully the 1948 Mount Scopus Agree- 
ment. 


It was thus, in order to negotiate a smoother 
and more elastic arrangement for the implemen- 
tation of the Mount Scopus Agreement, that 
the distinguished Columbian statesman Francisco 
Urrutia arrived in the Middle East on December 
28 last, as the Personal Representative of the 
U.N. Secretary General. 


Mr. Urrutia stayed in the area for over three 
weeks. He worked hard, constantly on the 
move between the capitals Jerusalem and Am- 
man and displaying great integrity and diplo- 
matic skill. By January 18, 1958 he had com- 
pleted his report and he left for New York on 
the following day. No one believed it to be 
possible for Mr. Urrutia to induce a complete 
change of heart in Jordan. A general settlement 
of the problem of Mount Scopus by the full and 
immediate implementation of the 1948 agree- 
ment and the relevant provisions of Article 8 
of the Armistice Agreement was, therefore, 
hardly to be expected at the present juncture. 
Short of this, however, Mr. Urrutia did, it 
seems, succeed in determining the outline of a 
practical policy which may lead to full imple- 
mentation, but which also provides, in the 
meantime, for a functioning of the most essen- 
tial temporary arrangements regarding Mount 
Scopus, with probably less friction and tension 
than heretofore. This, of course, if realized, 
could but benefit the peoples and governments 
concerned. 


There has been some progress in defining the 
exact meaning of the implementation of the 
Mount Scopus Agreement, though the attitudes 
of Israel and Jordan naturally still differ in this 
respect on very important points. In _ par- 
ticular, Israel stresses “that full implementation 
of the Mount Scopus Agreement after the Armis- 
tice Agreement has been signed entails the im- 
plementation of that part of Article VIII which 
refers to Mount Scopus” (normal functioning 
of institutions there). Both governments “have 
given assurances that no new military installa- 
tions contrary to the 1948 Agreement would be 
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erected in the future.” Once all provisions of 
the 1948 Agreement are in fact carried out, full 
implementation will be maintained with the aid 
of U.N. observers investigating alleged breache, 
As long however as full implementation cop. 
tinues to be held up by political factors and 
matters of principle rather than on the purely 
military and technical level, specially designated 
representatives of the U.N. Secretary-Gener 
may visit, on his behalf, both sections of Mount 
Scopus, presumably for the purpose of helping 
to remove the political obstacles which exist o 
may arise. The United Nations assume, accord- 
ing to Mr. Urrutia’s report, exclusive respons- 
bility for the convoy arrangements. The Jordan 
government will ensure the protection of the 
convoys during the crossing of the Jordanian 
controlled strip of territory. Certain detaik 
with regard to the convoys have been discussed 
and clarified—including the question of cultura 
objects on the Mount needed elsewhere, emer- 
gency surgical operating facilities in the en- 
clave, etc. One would like to voice the cautious 
hope that the provisions of the documents sum- 
marizing the results of Mr. Urrutia’s endeavor 
will be carried into effect in the spirit of their 
author, a spirit of far-sighted objectivity and 
conciliatory common sense. ‘This is, indeed, the 
Urrutia mission’s only chance of real succes, 
Mr. Urrutia certainly deserves such a success for 
his efforts. So do the Israelis, who not only 
have been, and still remain, denied their full 
rights on Mount Scopus under the Agreement 
and the Armistice, but have also been very ps 
tient in the face of a great deal of provocation, 
designed to undermine ever more their position 
in the enclave. 


At best, of course, the Urrutia mission can 
only become a step in the right direction. The 
goal remains the reopening of the University 
campus and the Hospital on the mountain— 
and beyond that, there is the ultimate purpos 
of peace. This is the end the Israelis are striving 
for and they hope it is nearer than the Arab 
rulers would have it. 


ROM THE summit of Mount Scopus there is 4 
breath-taking view. On the one side, you 
see at your feet the ancient and holy city of 
Jerusalem: the Old City within the walls and, 
to the West, the New City, the capital of Israel. 
On the other side, far below, across the Wilder- 
ness of Judea, you behold the Dead Sea. It is’ 
panorama of indescribable beauty and grandeut. 
What a pity it is that this majestic landscape ha 
for so long been the scene of so much strife, 
fanaticism and folly. May the day of peace and 
reason be near. 
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Ashram and Kibbutz 


by Don O. Noel, Jr. 


TN A RECENT visit to Israel, just after nearly 

four months spent in India, I was struck by 
the similarities, and yet the differences, of the 
respective agricultural communal developments 
of the two countries—the ashram and the kib- 
butz. And I was particularly interested in the 
remarkable popular political influence which 
each has in its country, despite relative numerical 
unimportance. 

Vastly different in structure, organization, 
and purpose, each is none the less its country’s 
version of an ideal, classless society. Each has 
been very strongly shaped by the historical and 
cultural background in which it developed; yet 
each exerts a powerful influence on the shaping 
of its country’s future. 

The ashram is an ancient concept in Indian 
history, dating back several centuries at least. 
Originally, and throughout most of its historical 
development, it has been primarily a community 
of a religious, or spiritual, retreat, founded by an 
outstanding philosopher, and peopled hy his 
disciples. Such communities must have been in 
the main self-supporting;* but there is little 
indication that the idea of communal economic 
life was primary. It was, rather, a natural 
development. 

At the same time, however, much of the 
community organization of village India during 
the century prior to the era of British colonial 
domination appears to have been a form which 
we would recognize today as largely communal. 
This has been described in detail by an English 
colonial servant, in a survey which he made for 
his government in 1807. At that time, he 
reported, there were nearly 2000 of the 6000 
villages in his district of Tanjore, in South India, 
which were communally owned. In these vil- 
lages, he reported, land was in effect loaned to 
farmers for a period varying from 20 to 30 years, 
for their individual use; at the end of that time 
the land was re-assessed, divided into nearly equal 
plots of productivity, and re-apportioned by 
drawing lots. The maintenance of common 
buildings, such as temples, and common services, 
such as dams and water controls, was financed by 
renting out certain areas of land on a tenancy 
basis, the tenant to receive a certain share of the 
produce for himself, and the remainder to go 
into the community treasury for these common 





Mr. Noel is a member of the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers). He has spent some time in Japan, India, and 
Israel. At present, he is a free-lance writer in the U. S. 


concerns. Some villages, he reported, farmed all 
of their land on a collective basis, and then por- 
tioned out the produce on the basis of need. 
There is evidence that this system had been, 
at one time, wide-spread in India. During the 
years prior to the British occupation, there had 
been a tendency for landlordism to spring up, 
however, and the British decidedly hastened 
this process by appointing overseers, or zamin- 
dari, empowered to collect taxes and turn them 
over to the government. These zamindari rapid- 
ly rose to occupy a position very similar to that 
of European feudal lords, and communal owner- 
ship of village farmlands all but disappeared. 


[N RECENT years, the philosophers of India’s 

ashrams, in approaching the problems of gross 
economic inequalities which developed under the 
British rule, have been attracted to a solution 
which is a return to the primitive communal 
organization of the pre-British villages. Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, of course, became the leading pro- 
ponent of such a program, and developed his 
ideas first at his Tolstoy Farm in South Africa, 
and later at Sabarmati ashram at home in India; 
and the ashram probably first earned widespread 
national and international attention when 
Gandhi started his famous salt march, du- 
ring his non-violent campaign of non-cooper- 
ation against the British, from Sabarmati. 

Since Gandhi’s death, his idea of gram swaraj— 
the independent, self-sufficient village operated 
on a cooperative and communal basis—has won 
increasing popularity, and a great many of his 
disciples have won national repute in their ad- 
vocacy of the gram swaraj program. Notable 
among these of course is Vinoba Bhave, India’s 
“walking saint,” who has developed a radical 
program of bhoodan, or land gift, which urges 
the owners of land voluntarily to give up their 
ownership in order to profit the community 
as a whole. Almost without exception, the lead- 
ers of this movement have their roots in ashrams 
of their own, communal farms where they have 
developed and put into practice their ideas. 


As it exists today, the ashram is a small com- 
munity of people who, dissatisfied with current 
customs, practices, and routine ideals, retreat 
from their society, usually led and inspired by 
a great original teacher and thinker, to seek a 
new vision of truth and values. Most include 
within their purpose the ideal of a self-sufficient 
agricultural community, along the lines proposed 
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by Gandhi. But it is in the nature of the values 
which most ashramites seek that they are con- 
cerned lest the satisfaction of physical needs 
hinder the answering of more important spiritual 
needs; and the communal standard of living is 
often set at an ascetically low level. 


] REMEMBER particularly a visit to Samanwaya 

ashram, located next to the shrine at Bodh 
Gaya (where Buddha is said to have achieved en- 
lightenment). Founded by Vinoba Bhave, the 
Bodh Gaya site was chosen in the hope that some 
of the frequent visitors to Bodh Gaya might have 
time to share their philosophical insights with 
the ashramites. The name Samanwaya means 
“synthesis,” which is a philosophical goal of the 
group. 

This particular ashram is young, and still small, 
and its members are all young men (though by 
no means all ashrams are so), who work their few 
acres of land together. 

Our day began at 4:30 a.m.—still in pitch- 
blackness—when we wakened quietly, rolled up 
our bedding, and then went to the room of the 
older leader of the ashram, Surendar-ji, for a 
half-hour of chanted prayers from the Hindu 
Upanishads. Then everyone dispersed to the 
chores before breakfast. I was assigned the rela- 
tively unskilled job of operating the heavy, hand- 
turned millstones to grind flour for the day’s 
meals. 


After breakfast most of us went out into the 
fields to work. The land here had been reclaimed 
—with the help of a deep well and an electric 
pump—from formerly profitless land, and pro- 
duction was still being slowly increased. We 
spent the morning clearing off, levelling, and 
pounding flat a wide area of earth on which the 
grain could be threshed and winnowed. 


In the late morning we all washed up, and 
some of us took a few minutes to do laundry; 
then the rest of the morning was set aside for 
individual study. Generally, time was planned 
so that each member spent three or four hours 
in field work, two hours of household work, 
and three hours of study each day. 

After lunch and a little rest, the group again 
came together for a half-hour of silent spinning, 
making their home-grown cotton into yarn 
which would later be woven into white suiting. 
This follows in the tradition common to most 
ashrams which follow Gandhi’s example: each 
person should attempt, within the communal 
framework, to contribute to self-sufficiency. A 
half-hour’s spinning daily, I was told, is sufficient 
to provide the average person several white suits 
or Saris annually. 
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As the afternoon grew cooler we went out 
into the fields again for a little while, and then 
returned to the evening meal. After supper, we 
gathered as a group once more for a discussion 
of social problems, drawing on the social and 
philosophical studies in which each of the ash. 
ramites was engaged. Finally; at 9:00, we closed 
with prayers, and turned out the lights in the 
kerosene lanterns, and went to bed. 


In dedicating the ashram at Bodh Gaya, 
Vinoba Bhave urged that its members be not 
only concerned for their own work and study, 
but that they serve as social workers as well; and 
each week-end most of the group go out into 
neighboring villages to help with such projects 
as land redistribution. In addition to this, Vinoba 
stressed the importance of maintaining the ash- 
ram as a place of spiritual rest and interchange 
for visitors and for other social workers in the 
area. “It should,” he said, “become a veritable 
haven of repose. They [visitors] should be able 
to imbibe, imperceptibly from the atmosphere, 
a spirit of non-attachment and again some 
mental equipoise. They may, of course, take part 
in the physical labor for an hour or two. But, 
in the main, the ashram must provide for them 
a retreat for shaking off all attachment.” 


‘THE ashram derives much of its popular political 

force from the typical Indian ethos of simp- 
licity and sacrifice. Even those who reject 
worldly pleasure for no apparent reason, as for 
example the saddhus and holy men who are s0 
common, win a much deeper respect in India 
than they would in any other country. When 
such asceticism is combined with devotion to a 
national, religious, or social ideal, its popularity 
becomes even greater. It is undoubtedly true 
that this element of sacrifice is highly overrated 
in the Indian mind; until recently, for instance, 
a period of jail service during the Independence 
campaign was almost a sine qua non for poli- 
ticians who sought the nomination of the Con- 
gress Party. But it is none the less true that 
such sacrifice has value in that it demonstrates 
the depth of conviction; and the relative freedom 
from self-seeking, of the individual. 


Another part of the asbram’s popular strength 
is, of course, the universal appeal of men who live 
what they believe. It is a community gathered 
spontaneously to put into practice, in their 
daily lives, the ideals which they and their leaders 
hold valuable. The simple fact that they practice 
what they preach adds to the esteem in which 
they are held. 


Still a third element of its appeal is, I think, 
its position of detached seeking for truth. The 
ashram exemplifies detachment from current 
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prejudice, and devotion in a single-minded 
fashion to truth and justice. It would probably 
be impossible for ashrams generally, or even 
individual ashramites, to take up any class, party, 
or sectarian interests without immediately losing 
prestige and popular appeal. 

The kibbutz is obviously a very different in- 
stitution from its Indian counterpart. Where 
the latter is a retreat from society, the kibbutz, 
although its origins lay in a retreat from the 
persecutions of European and particularly East 
European society, is essentially a pioneering 
movement in whose steps society, it is hoped, 
will follow. It is, like the ashram, a communal 
farm where each works according to his ability 
and receives according to his need. But in so 
faras the kibbutz is concerned with the economic 
needs of the individual more, and with his spi- 
ritual needs less, than the ashram, each kibbutz- 
nik enjoys, or hopes to enjoy eventually, a 
much higher standard of living than his Indian 
counterpart. 

It seems to me that the kibbutz draws its 
popular appeal from some elements similar to 
the ashram’s, and some different. In a sense the 
kibbutznik is admired for his sacrifice; but it 
is not the sacrifice of an ascetic, but rather of a 
pioneer, who sacrifices because he must in order 
to assure himself and his society a more prosper- 
ous future. None the less, he is admired in much 
the same way as is the ashramite, in that he is 
one of a community of men who live what they 
believe. As Israel began its quest for its version 
of a classless society, it was the kibbutzniks who 
actually lived their beliefs, and much of. their 
strength derives from this fact. A generation 
ago this pioneering prestige was so strong that a 
non-kibbutznik had almost first to justify his 
being so, before he could win any public esteem 
or even hearing. 

A special element in the popular appeal of 
the kibbutz is, of course, its association with 
Zionism. The first Zionists were kibbutzniks; 
they symbolized not only a new society, but 
also—and perhaps more importantly—the Jew- 
ish attachment to the particular soil of Palestine. 

I think it can fairly be said that the kibbutz 
does not draw its strength from a detached search 
for truth; for it is not detached at all. Almost all 
of the nearly 200 kibbutzim are allied to one 
of three kibbutz federations, each federation 
with a membership of about 25,000; and each 
federation is in turn affiliated to a political party. 
The discipline in most seems now relaxed enough 
so that an individual will, in an election, vote as 
he chooses; but it is in the nature of his voluntary 
membership in a politically-affiliated communi- 
ty that he will choose one with whose political 
views he agrees generally. And, moreover, most 
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kibbutzim apparently enforce discipline at least 
to the extent that they will stand as a unified 
group in political campaigning, or in public 
statements of opinion and policy. The kibbutz 
remains thus, to be sure, an institution seeking 
social truth, as is the ashram; but it does so in 
the context of a political movement with very 
definite political or ideological preconceptions. 


GIVEN THESE similarities and differences, let 

“me go on to examine the sort of political 
influence which each exerts. Generally speaking, 
I would say that the kibbutz is a breeding- 
ground for leaders, for men, and exerts much of 
its influence through the leaders it trains for 
Israel. The ashram, on the other hand, is more a 
breeding-ground for ideas, and has been stead- 
fastly adverse to its members accepting political 
or administrative posts. 

Each kibbutz must, by the rules of the re- 
spective federations, devote about six percent 
of its total manpower to the “movement”—to 
public service which does not immediately benefit 
either the kibbutz or its federation. Men and 
women are freed by the community, usually for 
usefully long periods of a years or more, for 
service with the Jewish Agency, immigration 
services, army education, agricultural leadership 
in developing new private or collective farms, 
or political activity. 

This readiness to contribute leadership is 
matched by a popular readiness to accept it; 
for beyond the popular appeal of the kibbutzim, 
it has been true that the most able men have been 
found there, and to a large extent this is still 
so today. Thus we see that the kibbutzim, quite 
beyond their general influence due to prestige, 
are influential through the leadership which they 
are peculiarly able to contribute. Where the 
individual farmer, worker, or businessman is 
unable to devote much time to political ac- 
tivity, the kibbutz, by its communal nature, 
can and does free some of its members to cam- 
paign for programs they value, and actually to 
assume the administrative responsibilities for such 
programs. 

The ashramite, on the other hand, is affliated 
with no political group; there is no real associ- 
ation of ashrams, formal or informal; and by 
long tradition, the ashram and its members have 
held themselves scrupulously aloof from narrow 
political activities. The ashram can be seen as an 
attempt to solve the relationship between power 
and social-political wisdom. The men of wisdom 
—the ashramites—remain unattached to power, 
in their retreats, without ambition or oppor- 
tunity for personal political fulfilment. They 
develop their policies free from sectarian interest, 
and acquire social sanction for their ideas through 
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the force of their dedicated lives. From time to 
time their leaders will suggest new directions for 
government and society, and their ideas must 
win acceptance and implementation through 
the popular respect for the ashrams and their 
leaders. 


Thus, for instance, we saw Gandhi refusing all 
office even when he led the Independence Move- 
ment; and, following the withdrawal of the 
British, he retreated almost immediately to his 
Wardha ashram, and urged the Congress Party 
to dissolve itself and follow his example. Al- 
though he emerged frequently to offer advice to 
his country, he refused all political office. More 
recently, we see Vinoba Bhave urging his follow- 
ers to refrain or withdraw from political activi- 
ty. And we see Jayaprakash Narayan, not long 
ago one of the foremost Socialist politicians of 
India, resigning his party position and retiring 
to his ashram in Bihar to devote himself to the 
Bhoodan l\and-reform program and other non- 
partisan social work. 


Despite the deep differences in their basic 
characters, and despite their numerical unim- 
portance (kibbutzniks number less than four 
per cent of Israel’s population; ashramites are an 
infinitesimal fraction of India’s) both exert a 
formidable influence on their societies, and on the 
actions of their governments. 


The Nehru government, for instance, is at 
present pursuing a course of agricultural reform 
which is sharply divergent from the program 
advocated by Vinoba Bhave and many of the 
ashram leaders. Yet such is the latter’s hold on 
the popular imagination that Nehru is forced 
to compromise his program, to accept parts of 
the Bhoodan program, and at times to cloak 
his program in Bhoodan phraseology, in order to 
win the implicit, if not the explicit, support of 
the ashrams. 


In much the same way the Ben-Gurion gov- 
ernment, after it had decided on withdrawal 
from Sinai and the Gaza Strip following the 
Suez War, could not announce its decision and 
implement it until it had hastily sent propa- 
gandists to the kibbutzim to win their support. 
Although general popular support, of course, 
had also to be found, it was the kibbutz approval 
which was considered crucial to eventual public 
acceptance, and during the few days’ interval 
before the decision became final, it was the Aib- 
butzim which the government tried hardest to 
persuade. 


THE Two movements are found in two coun- 
tries which, agewise, are diametrically oppo- 
site: Israel is one of the world’s youngest 
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countries, and India one of the oldest. But both 
are societies which are growing and changing 
rapidly; both ashram and kibbutz are idealistic 
movements which, however different the nature 
of their strength, exert a powerful influeng 
on the development of their respective peoples, 
As an outsider visiting and comparing the two 
countries, it seemed to me that both will benefit 
deeply by the existence and influence of thes 
idealistic, communal groups in their midst. 





I now wish to touch upon another aspect which 
I hope will take a prominent place in the consciousnes 
of socialists. This is the idea that there are no trans- 
sional generations in history. No individual may be 
considered as a means to advance the interests of 
another, because each one is an end in himself. Simi- 
larly, we must not look upon any generation as an 
instrument to advance the welfare of another, a 
fertilizer in the fields of future history, because in 
the endlessness of historical development every gen- 
eration is also an end in itself. Only one who believes 
in an ultimate kingdom of heaven, or in some fina 
point in time when all contradictions will be finally 
resolved, can decide that he has the right to sacrifice 
one generation for the sake of future ages so that 
they should enjoy a state of complete blessedness 
But socialism will in the future be more modest 
and too sceptical to believe in some Canaan for the 
sake of which it is permissible to sacrifice an entire 
generation. Socialism must make up its mind that 
the happiness of no future generation is worth the 
sacrifice of present day sinners, that we must not 
show such exalted love for the yet unborn as would 
justify indifference to current suffering. I realize that 
this thesis is liable to cause much misunderstanding. 
Six years ago I developed this idea before labor audi- 
ences in Palestine, and I was later accused of oppo- 
sition to halutziut because of the rigors it imposes on 
its followers. I would be an opponent of pioneering 
in Palestine if the hardships entailed in the rebuilding 
of a long neglected country were imposed on Jewish 
youth from above and against its will, if the pioneers 
in Palestine were considered as manure on the fields 
of the country so that a future generation of Jews 
might enjoy its roses. But pioneering in Palestine 
is a voluntary task assumed after free deliberation by 
those inclined to it and finding personal satisfaction 
in following its call. 


From Socialism Re-Examined by Hayim Greenberg 
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Pipelines for the Middle East 


by Stanley 


ocr THE debris of scuttled ships has been 
removed from the Suez Canal, the disloca- 
tion that resulted from its blockade has not been 
forgotten. Though oil again courses through 
the pipelines, the lesson of essential arteries ex- 
posed to the pique and anger of a volatile Arab 
world gives Middle Eastern oil-producers little 
peace. Added to the concern of American and 
British oil-producers there is the challenge of 
Italians and Japanese trying to break into the 
oil picture on a cut-rate basis. 

In time of unrest, American and British pipe- 
lines are at the mercy of blockade and sabotage. 
And in times of tranquility, American and Brit- 
ish oil-wells are at the mercy of Arab demands 
for a greater share of the profits. At present, 
the standard contract calls for sharing oil profits 
at the point of production on a 50-50 basis. Arab 
dissatisfaction is based on the belief that they 
should receive not only a greater share of oil- 
producing profits but that they should also share 
in the profits of distribution. Italian and 
Japanese oil companies appear to be willing to 
allow the Arabs to share in the profits of oil 
distribution as well as oil production. The prin- 
ciple of equal sharing of oil-producing profits 
was introduced into the Middle East by Amer- 
ican oil companies in their successful endeavors 
to outbid the British companies. Now, Amer- 
ican oil is similarly threatened by a higher bid. 

In all probabilities, American and British com- 
panies will successfully negotiate the obstacles 
of Italian and Japanese competition, but even 
when that challenge has been met successfully, 
there will still remain the necessity of devising 
a plan for lessening dependence upon the Suez 
Canal as a means of transporting oil to market. 
With Egypt in complete control of Suez, and 
with Syria astride the major pipelines, and with 
both under one government and in the Russian 
“neutralist” camp, any outbreak of hostilities in 
the Middle East will immediately bring about 
a disruption of oil transport to the West. Most 
favored among all the plans for skirting the 
Suez Canal is one calling for the construction 
of a new pipeline that would link the oil-fields 
of the Persian Gulf with a new outlet on the 
Mediterranean on the Turkish bay of Iskenderun. 
The line would avoid “‘neutralist”? Arab lands. 





Stanley Rabinowitz is the rabbi of Adath Jeshurun 
Synagogue in Minneapolis, Minn. An article by Rabbi 
Rabinowitz on Mid-East oil appeared in a previous issue 
of the Jewish Frontier. 
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Most of it would be in the “safe” lands of Iraq 
and Turkey. 

The projected line was important enough to 
have been discussed by President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Macmillan at their Bermuda 
meeting. That the line would receive the bless- 
ing and backing of the United States Govern- 
ment was confirmed by Secretary Dulles at a 
news conference that followed the Bermuda 
meeting: the joint sponsorship of the pipeline 
by American and British companies would 
strengthen the Anglo-Saxon union by emphasiz- 
ing their common stake in Mid-East oil and 
would ensure the citizens of both countries with 
a continuing flow of low-cost Mid-East oil. 
Whether these commendable goals can be achiev- 
ed by the proposed pipeline may be predicted 
with greater accuracy if we re-examine a previ- 
ous effort to involve the United States in the 
construction of a major Mid-East pipeline. 


Over a dozen years ago, the late Secretary Ickes 

announced his intention to secure govern- 
ment backing for a pipeline that would join the 
oil fields of Saudi Arabia to a Mediterranean 
outlet. Because of widespread protest, primarily 
from non-participating oil producers, govern- 
ment ownership was withheld from the line, but 
the project was completed by the Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Co. (The Arabian-American Oil Co., 
or Aramco, is owned by Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Texaco and 
Socony-Mobil.) 

The completed line was officially called the 
Trans-Arabian Pipe Line or, more affectionately, 
Tapline. Though born in the midst of conten- 
tion, Tapline has led a charmed life surviving 
both hot and cold wars. While other pipelines 
in the area fell victim to internecine Arab rival- 
ries, the Arab-Israeli struggle and the conflagra- 
tion that followed the nationalization of Suez, 
oil has continued to flow through Tapline offer- 
ing its masters a virtually tax-proof margin of 
profit beyond anything available to their rivals, 
both domestic and foreign. 

The history of Tapline begins in the ’thirties. 
Standard of California secured, at that time, an 
oil concession in Saudi Arabia—invading an area 
that had been assumed to be in the British sphere 
of exploitation. The British government was 
a partner in the British petroleum industry, ac- 
cording to a formula worked out by Winston 
Churchill soon after the First World War. 
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American oil companies felt inadequate when it 
came to meeting the challenge of British oil: 
they envied the strength which government 
backing gave British oil and yet they feared 
government participation in their own opera- 
tions. World War II, with its vast appetite for 
oil and with Britain’s preoccupation with the 
Nazi threat, gave American oil companies the 
opportunity they needed to enlist stronger gov- 
ernmental support in their efforts to expand 
Mid-East holdings while avoiding any direct 
government interest in management. A gov- 
ernment-sponsored pipeline was to be a means 
to this end. 

The oil industry and government officials were 
wary of one another but were willing to co- 
operate. A conference of State Department of- 
ficials and oil executives in February, 1944, laid 
down the principle that the government should 
concern itself with the welfare of its corporate 
nationals abroad. In order to insure a share of 
Mid-East oil in the post-war world, the govern- 
ment would construct, own and maintain a 
1,200-mile pipeline to be built in the Middle 
East at an estimated cost of $165,000,000. 

Secretary of Interior Ickes, who held the post 
of Petroleum Administrator of War, announced 
that “the capital of the oil empire is on the move 
to the Middle East. . . . Tell me the sort of agree- 
ment that the United Nations will reach with 
respect to the world’s petroleum resources when 
the war is over and I will undertake to analyze 
the durability of the peace that is to come.” 
Ickes felt that U. S. oil interests were entitled 
to government support and hoped that through 
the projected pipeline the government’s stake in 
Mid-East oil would be established and that agree- 
ment with the oil companies as to the pipeline 
would be followed by the government’s becom- 
ing a partner, after the British pattern, in their 
Mid-East concessions. The oil companies were 
willing enough to accept Ickes’ assistance but 
rejected the possibility of government owner- 
ship of their valuable concessions. The projected 
line was justified on the grounds that additional 
means of oil transport were required in order 
to defeat the Nazis as well as for effective waging 
of future wars. Besides, to Ickes the pipeline 
was a conservation measure: with an American- 
owned pipeline in the Middle East, we would 
have access to much needed additional reserves 
at low cost since our domestic oil reserves were 
supposed to be dwindling. 

Opposition to the plan was bitter and not 
unexpected. Domestic producers who feared the 
competition of cheaply-produced and cheaply- 
transported Mid-East oil attacked the project 
as the entering wedge of government ownership. 
Of what use could this pipeline be to the war 
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effort? they asked. It took 31% years to complete 
the Iraq petroleum line from the Mosul fields 
to Haifa, a distance of only 500 miles. It would 
require many more years to cover the 1200 miles 
planned for Tapline and at least 400,000 tons of 
precious steel. If more oil transport lines were 
required for the war effort, it would be better 
to assign scarce steel to enlarging existing lines, 

The arguments of the non-participating oil 
companies could be discounted on the grounds 
of self-interest. Not so easily ignored was the 
opposition that objected to the implications of 
a plan that would enable private U.S. industry 
to corner a great portion of the world’s oil and 
result in the entanglement of the United States 
in the rapacious struggle for oil. “The plan 
would obligate the United States to protect its 
property—the pipelines—as well as the opera- 
tions of private oil industry in one of the most 
out-of-the-way desert portions of the earth... 
It would involve the United States in a cartel 
agreement at the very time when it is proclaim- 
ing its opposition to cartels . . . The smell of 
future wars hangs thick over this whole Middle 
East deal,” said The Christian Century (Febru- 
ary 23, 1944). 


[N aAvpiTION, the project ran into political com- 

plications. During the time that the pipeline 
was being discussed by the State Department and 
oil interests, a resolution was introduced into 
both Houses of Congress reiterating our govern- 
ment’s commitment to the Balfour Declaration, 
recognizing the plight of the Jews in Nazi- 
dominated Europe, and pledging this country to 
use its good offices “to the end that the doors of 
Palestine shall be opened for free entry of Jews 
into that country and that there shall be full 
opportunity for colonization, so that the Jewish 
people may ultimately reconstitute Palestine as 
a free and democratic Jewish commonwealth.” 
Hearings were held on February 8, 9, 15, and 
16, 1944. The Arab leaders and states were, of 
course, in violent opposition to passage of the 
resolution. By request of the War Department 
further hearings were suddenly cancelled and 
the resolution tabled on the premise that action 
on the resolution “‘at this time would be preju- 
dicial to the successful prosecution of the war.” 

The New Republic observed (March 20, 
1944) that “it seems perfectly clear that the 
War Department’s opposition is in connection 
not with Arabian opinion in general but with 
the oil pipeline in particular.” It was a sound 
assumption that the hearings were cancelled out 
of deference to Ibn Saud. Tapline had cleared 
its first political hurdle with relative ease but 
protests continued to mount. 

James Andrew Moffat, the first Housing 
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Administrator under F.D.R., who had been in- 
strumental in securing lend-lease for Ibn Saud, 
speaking for the Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil, opposed the pipeline as “unnecessary and a 
dangerous commitment in one of the world’s 
tinderbox areas” and as evidence of ‘favoritism 
to Big Oil.” The president of the Independent 
Oil Producing Association declared that the 
pipeline would run American companies out of 
business; it would increase the supply of oil from 
the Middle East and would seriously compete 
with American oil in the United States. Eugene 
Holman, vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, which did not at that 
time own a share in Aramco, registered his com- 
pany’s opposition to the pipeline by refuting the 
assertion that the United States was running out 
of oil. “There is sufficient oil,” he said, “to sup- 
ply our needs at the present rate for more than 
a thousand years to come” (New York Times, 
April 7, 1944). 

British reaction to the plan was also bitter. 
The British, faced with the disintegration of the 
Empire, could not ignore this additional threat 
to their hegemony over Mid-East oil, particular- 
ly at a time when their economy was completely 
preoccupied with the demands of the war. Fur- 
ther, the American government had refused 
them the necessary steel which would have en- 
abled them to expand the capacity of the Iraq 
pipeline, on the ground of a steel shortage; and 
here it was planning a pipeline more than twice 
as long as their own Iraq line. 

It became obvious that it would be impossible 
to involve the government in the ownership of 
the pipeline. But the oil companies were satis- 
fied that they had established the principle that 
Mid-East oil was of strategic value to the United 
States. Aramco determined to proceed with the 
construction of the pipeline under its own own- 
ership. The financing was arranged through 
eight insurance companies who offered jointly 
the largest loan ever assumed by a private cor- 
poration. With the blessing of the government 
assured, Tapline moved into the blue-print stage. 
Another hurdle was cleared. More serious ones 
yet remained: steel was indeed in short supply 
and the right of way had to be secured. 


THE Next problem to be solved lay in the 

miasma of Mid-East dynastic and political 
tivalries. The proposed pipeline would have to 
cross more than one border. What would be 
the best route? Where would be the best ter- 
minus for a line having its origin in Saudi Arabia? 
While the home office was pursuing its quest for 
steel, company representatives in the field and 
members of the diplomatic corps were wrestling 
with the problem of routing. 
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One route which had much in its favor would 
have had its terminus in Haifa, Palestine. It is 
somewhat more than a thousand miles from the 
Saudi Arabian oil-fields to Haifa. Haifa had 
both refinery and port facilities. The only other 
territory to be crossed was that of Jordan. Tran- 
sit rights through Palestine, a British mandate 
at the time, could be had without payment of 
any fee on the basis of a convention then in 
force which precluded discrimination against 
American nationals in the granting of con- 
cessions. The existing British-owned pipeline 
through Palestine with its Haifa terminal paid 
no rental fee for its right of way; the American 
line would have the same privilege. 

Alternative routings were both longer and 
more expensive and would require the crossing 
of two frontiers—that of Syria and of Lebanon. 
Lebanon, although eager to have the terminus, 
demanded an annual rental of $180,000. Syria’s 
demands were exorbitant. Both countries had 
recently acquired their independence and were 
eager to make the most of it. Transit through 
Jordan and Palestine with the terminus in Haifa 
was less expensive and least troublesome; but 
Palestine was a British mandate and the Haifa 
refineries were British-owned. 

Benjamin Shwadran, an authority on Mid-East 
oil, has written: “The American diplomatic 
representatives in the area were apparently de- 
termined to keep the pipeline out of Palestine 
and divert it to the Levantine Coast. A com- 
promise was finally worked out after a two-week 
conference in Beirut attended by the American 
Ambassador to Iraq, James Wadsworth, the Min- 
ister to Lebanon, Lowell Pinkerton, and the 
company’s representative, W.J. Lenahan, and 
on September 1, 1947 a convention was signed 
between Syrian Premier Jamil Mardam and 
Lenahan” (The Middle East, Oil and the Great 
Powers, p. 333). With the signing of the com- 
pact another hurdle was cleared and all that 
remained was to secure an export license for the 
steel pipe that only America could provide. 

The Independent Petroleum Association op- 
posed granting an export license to Aramco on 
the ground that domestic producers were des- 
perately in need of steel for the development 
of their own fields. Nevertheless, on September 
26, 1947, the Department of Commerce ap- 
proved an export license for 20,000 tons of 
steel because Arabian oil would serve “American 
strategic, political and economic interests.” 

The Senate Small Business Committee chal- 
lenged the decision and battled the Department 
of Commerce on this issue for over a year. 
Senator Kenneth S. Wherry, Chairman of the 
Small Business Committee, declared that a hear- 
ing had failed to reveal what the so-called public 
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interest was. The same forces who were opposed 
to government ownership of the pipeline were 
opposed to the granting of export licenses for 
the necessary steel. Steel was withheld from 
Aramco all through 1948, but the Small Business 
Committee expired on January 1, 1949, and 
on February 24 the Commerce Department 
renewed Aramco’s license for the export of the 
steel necessary for the pipeline. 

This decision was bitterly attacked by the 
Independent Petroleum Association in a state- 
ment that declared: “It is impossible to view 
this latest development as anything except one 
more step in a decision made long ago. Through 
all the evasions, the dodgings and the squirming 
that has occurred over a period of eight years, 
there has run one consistent thread. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States was commited by 
certain officials to a course of securing the po- 
sition of the oil companies which hold the 
Arabian concession.” But protests were un- 
availing. The export license was certified, steel 
was shipped, and the first barrel of Tapline oil 
reached Sidon, Lebanon, in December, 1950. 
Tapline was a reality. 


HE PARTITION of Palestine in November, 1947, 
the establishment of the State of Israel in May, 
1948, and the hostilities that followed, disrupted 
Aramco’s plans but slightly. Saudi Arabian 
hostility to America’s commitment to the par- 
titioning of Palestine had been anticipated and 
neutralized by Aramco by an agreement reached 
with King Saud in 1947. 

In a report written from Cairo on December 
22, 1947 by James Terry Duce, vice-president of 
Aramco, to W.F. Moore, president of Aramco, 
Mr. Duce stated that he had assured the Arab 
leaders that the decision to support the partition 
of Palestine had been made by Mr. Truman with- 
out a thorough understanding of the conse- 
quences, and that he would undertake to con- 
vey to the State Department the views of the 
Arab League on the subject. Duce further ad- 
vised a program of public relations to win the 
support of the American public against any 
effort to implement the partition plan. 

The New York Herald Tribune correspondent 
in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, reported that King 
Ibn Saud had assured Aramco that it would not 
lose its concession, and that in return for this 
expression of confidence Aramco would redouble 
its lobbying in Washington to convince the 
government that support of Palestine Partition 
was dangerous to the interests of the United 
States (Herald Tribune, February 27, 1948). 
The company announced that William A. Eddy, 
former Minister to Saudi Arabia, had been 
retained to present its case and that its public 
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relations budget had been increased (The Middle 
East, Oil and the Great Powers by Benjamin 
Shwadran, p. 362). 

That more was involved in the pipeline than 
merely furthering the war effort was obvioys 
from the first announcement of the plan. Op 
March 16, 1944, the pipeline project was the 
subject of a radio debate between Secretar 
Ickes and Senator Moore of Oklahoma on the 
“Town Meeting of the Air.” Senator Moore had 
attacked the pipeline as “needless and _ useless 
and impractical,” and suggested that if more 
transit lines were needed to further the war effort 
it would be wiser to allocate steel to the Iraq 
Petroleum Company for the enlargement of its 
lines. Secretary Ickes reply was: “I am interested 
in a Mediteranean outlet for American oil and 
not for British or British-American oil.” 

Newsweek (November 24, 1944) observed 
that the basic economic reason for using scarce 
steel pipe for the pipeline was to avoid the 16¢ 
per barrel fee imposed for shipping oil through 
the British-dominated Suez Canal. Obviously, 
the only war for which Tapline was to be mobi- 
lized was that between the British oil industry 
and the American oil industry, each of which 
was endeavoring to price the other out of the 
world market. But this could not be voiced 
publicly inasmuch as there was a greater war to 
wage, a war in which the United States and 
Britain were allies—that against the Axis Powers. 

Britain has resented the American oil indus- 
try’s expansion in the Middle East. A spokesman 
for Britain, Patrick Andrew Clayton, explained 
Britain’s position in 1948 in these words: “The 
Middle East is essential for the survival of the 
British Empire, but it is not essential for any 
other power. What Panama is to the U. S., Egypt 
is to Britain. What the South American con- 
tinent is to the United States, the Middle East 
is to Britain. . . . The Monroe Doctrine lays 
down the principle that the United States would 
resist the establishment of any great power in 
the Western Hemisphere as a menace to her 
safety. In the same way, Great Britain doesn’t 
want to dominate the Arabs, but to prevent any 
other power from doing so.” 


sLopay, instead of Britain’s once dominant 

position in Mid-East oil, Britain has been 
reduced to the status of a minor participant, 
while the United States has moved into the 
dominant position. It is doubtful, however, whe- 
ther the construction of still another pipeline 
will bring about an armistice in this British- 
American struggle, for competition for Mid-East 
oil is as potentially explosive today as it was prior 
to the attack on Suez which saw America and 
Britain in obvious conflict. 
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Nor can it be assumed that the construction 
of a new pipeline will give American consumers 
the benefit of low cost Mid-East oil. Tapline 
did enable oil to reach the Mediterranean at a 
cost lower than would have been possible by 
tanker shipment through the Suez Canal but 
this has not meant a price reduction to consumers 
inthe United States, The oil industry’s uniform- 
freight agreement provides that regardless of 
the source of the oil or the means of transporta- 
tion, freight charges to any U.S. port of entry 
—in estimating price—are determined by the 
cost of shipping oil to a U.S. gulf port. Thus, 
the relatively high cost of transporting oil from 
a Texas well to a U.S. gulf port is a principal 
determinant of the price of oil. Since these uni- 
form freight charges have little relationship to 
the actual transportation costs, savings from 
transporting oil through Tapline result only in 
agreater net profit for Tapline’s owners. Neither 
would the construction of a new pipeline—so 
long as prices are set by cartel agreement—re- 
duce the retail price of gasoline to the citizens 
whose government made the pipeline possible. 


The differences which split England and 
America over Suez had their origin in the days 
when Tapline was born; but Israel is the most 
convenient peg upon which to hang the cause 
of any Mid-East tension. Tension in the Middle 
East has complex roots. What we have in the 
Middle East includes a conflict of private in- 
terests, rivalry between Arab states, and a hatred 
of Western civilization. The settlement of the 
Israel-Arab dispute will settle nothing beyond 
Israel-Arab differences, while the elimination 
of Israel would not resolve any of the basic rival- 
ries which have had the Middle East on the brink 


of strife for many years. 


The justification given for the pipeline dis- 
cussed at Bermuda is to make the Western na- 
tions less dependent on Suez. Routing, owner- 
ship, operation and financing are yet to be 
revealed. Whether that line will contribute to 
amore peaceful Middle East or whether it will 
accentuate Arab rivalries and the differences that 
exist between British and American oil interests 
and their governments is a matter of conjecture. 





“Happiness” and the establishment of the “‘King- 
dom of Heaven” on earth, these were the promises 
of socialism for many decades. Aware only of “econ- 
omic man,” believing that social class relationships 
are the only ones that count while ignoring tran- 
scendental factors, socialism imbued its followers 
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with the belief that as soon as the “lazy bellies” of 
the world would cease wasting the products of honest 
toil, humanity would be rid of all tensions, inner 
contradictions, and unstilled desires—humanity 
would be happy. Thus Fourier promised that under 
socialism people would be at least “ten feet tall,” 
Karl Kautsky, ordinarily a man of pedestrian ideas, 
announced that the average citizen of a socialist 
society would be a superman; Antonio Labriola tried 
to convince his Italian followers that in the socialist 
utopia geniuses would grow in bunches on every 
street corner and Galileos, Platos, and Giardano 
Brunos would run around in herds. Trotzky des- 
cribed the future socialist millenium as one in which 
“man would become immeasurably stronger, wiser, 
freer, his body more harmoniously proportioned, 
his movements more rhythmic, his voice more 
musical, and the forms of his existence permeated 
with dramatic dynamism.” Nor was that all; “the 
average man would reach the level of an Aristotle, 
a Goethe or a Marx.” These were all expressions of 
the naive optimism that characterized socialist move- 
ments, of the mystic, redeeming force which was 
ascribed to the transition from the capitalist curse 


to the socialist state of bliss. That economic changes 


for the better possess no such magic powers to 
transform humanity, that no conceivable social 
changes can free mankind of conflicts, that suffering 
is an integral part of man’s fate, and that socialism 
can at best solve only the problem of “zoological” 
suffering, these heresies were strictly avoided in 
socialist education. ... 


Should one ask the socialist movement today what 
its goals are, I do not believe that the answer should 
be nationalization of the means of production, for 
we have learned from experience that even with a 
nationalized economy there can exist class divisions 
and exploitation. Neither should the answer be that 
the aim is economic equality. Equality, as an end 
in itself, is not an ideal state of affairs and can assume 
the form of a general levelling down such as is prac- 
ticed in a military barrack. Nor is a high living 
standard the mark of socialism, for even fascist move- 
ments promise it as an inducement to their own 
peoples. The only specific good that socialism can 
offer is the very thing that it has ignored in the past— 
the striving after human dignity and social worth 
for every individual. (I stress social worth because 
those who seek a basis for human worth on a cosmic 
scale will have to continue searching for it in religious 
sources for millennia to come, even as they did for 
thousands of years past.) Fundamentally, socialism, 
which is much older than any of our socialist move- 
ments and theories, never sought anything more than 
to establish the worth of the individual in society. 


From Socialism Re-Examined by Hayim Greenberg 
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SHEEP IN ISRAEL 
by JACOB M. MAZE 


Ou FAMILIAR with sheep hus. 
bandry in the United States 
will be surprised to find that ip 
Israel sheep, like goats and dairy 
cows, are kept primarily for their 
milk. The fleece and lambs are 
of secondary consideration. As we 
all know, sheep in the United 
States are kept for their lambs and 
wool and are not milked except 
by suckling lambs. It should be 
noted, however, that sheep are also 
milked in Bulgaria, Italy, the Bal- 
kan countries, and in the regions 
of France producing Roquefort 
cheese. 


The dairy-sheep industry of Is- 
rael discloses a new phase of Israeli 
resourcefulness.Israel developed in 
a relatively short time highly pro- 
ductive poultry and dairy indus- 
tries which made the country 
self-sufficient in the supply of 
eggs, chickens and fresh milk. This 
was done, in a large measure, by 
the importation of superior breed- 
ing-stock from Syria, the United 
States, Holland, Germany and 
Canada. This, however, was not 
the case with sheep. The Israelis 
took the inferior native Arab sheep 
and developed, by skillful selec- 
tive breeding, the milk-producing 
sheep of today, designated as the 
Israeli breed of sheep. 

Perhaps the Israelis’ skill as 
shepherds is a reversion to their 
ancestral calling. 


The sheep of Israel are of the 
Awassi breed which originated in 
the mountains of Central Asia. It 
is one of several breeds of ‘“‘fat- 
tail sheep,” native to Western Asia 
and the Mediterranean countries. 
The sheep is long in body, of 
medium height and_ powerful 
build. It is usually white with 
a brown head, and occasionally 
with a black head, the color of 
the feet corresponding to the head. 
The rams are horned while the 
ewes are rarely so. The tail con- 
stitutes a broad fat cushion reach- 
ing to the hock joint, then becom- 
ing narrower. The wool is coarse, 


Jacob M. Maze is the manager of the 
Western states office of The Jewish 
Agricultural Society, Inc. 
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sitable only for making carpets 
and coarse woolen goods. The 
Awassi sheep are hardy, stand a 
hot semi-arid climate well, and are 
resistant to many diseases. Prob- 
ably the nearest relation to a sheep- 
breed in the United States are the 
Karakuls. 


Under the miserable Arab hus- 
bandry the Awassi produced only 
60 kg. of milk (61.4 qts.) and 
2kg. (4.4 Ibs.) of wool per year. 


The Jews started keeping sheep 
over 25 years ago. In 1926 there 
were only 1,155 sheep on Jewish 
farms. The Mandate Government 
census of 1942-1943 discloses that 
the Arab farmers had 224,900 
sheep and the Jewish farmers 
19,100. 


When the Jewish farmers, espe- 
cially in the kibbutzim, became 
seriously interested in sheep hus- 
bandry in the early 30’s they or- 
ganized a Sheep Breeders Associ- 
ation and started on a program 
of selective breeding, good hous- 
ing and adequate feeding. In 1937 
Jewish farmers had 38 flocks, 11 
of which were supervised by the 
Breeders Association and records 
of the superior sheep kept in a 
studbook. Since the establishment 
of the State the sheep population 
has been growing rapidly: 22,000 
in 1948; 36,000 in 1950; 48,000 
in 1952; 75,000 in 1954; 85,000 
in 1955, kept in 450 flocks. Of 
these, 22,000 sheep in 112 flocks, 
whose annual production is at 
least 263 qts. of milk, are super- 
vised by the Sheep Breeders Asso- 
ciation. A special register is kept 
of all sheep producing over 275 
kg. (281.4 qts.). 8,500 of the 
registered sheep produce 358.4 qts. 
or better yearly. Three flocks 
average over 410 qts. The top 
individual record is 788 qts. per 
year. 


Thirteen flocks, whose average 
butterfat test is 7%, specialize in 
producing breeding rams for the 
country, and are supervised by an 
Association milk-tester. The Asso- 
ciation also employs two veteri- 
Narians to supervise the health of 
the flocks. All the sheep are vac- 
cinated against anthrax and other 
infectious diseases and dipped for 
external parasites such as tick, lice 
and mites. 
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From the breeder’s point of view 
the ram is half of the flock. The 
ram’s qualifications, therefore, are 
carefully scrutinized. His dam’s 
yearly milk record has to be 410 
qts. and better and at least 6% 
butterfat. By culling inferior ewes 
and the use of rams of superior 
germ-plasm the quality and pro- 
ductivity of the sheep are effec- 
tively improved in every succeed- 
ing generation. However, the Is- 
raelis do not depend upon heredity 
alone. They also appreciate that 
environment plays an important 
part in improving productivity. 
The sheep are therefore properly 


housed and fed balanced and ample 
rations. 


HE KIBBUTZIM pioneered in the 

development of sheep husband- 
ry and have the largest flocks, gen- 
erally 400-500 head. Ain Harud, 
founded in 1921, is noted for hav- 
ing had one of the early breeding 
flocks which furnished breeding 
stock to many other kibbutzim. 

The rapid growth of the sheep 
population since 1948 is due in a 
large measure to the introduction 
of sheep in the “mixed farms,” 
in the new workers’ cooperative 
settlements and private farms. In 
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many of the new villages the set. 
tlers, especially those of Asian or 
North African origin, are given 
five sheep instead of a cow. Quite 
often a number of farmers coop- 
erate in the pasturing of their 
flocks jointly, one doing the shep- 
herding during the day while the 
milking and feeding is done by 
the individual farmers on their 
own premises. A flock of 70-80 
sheep is considered a unit capable 
of supporting a family. In Calj- 
fornia, where they have ample 
pasture and where sheep are not 
milked, 600 sheep is considered a 
farm unit. 


In Israel, sheep husbandry is a 
supplementary enterprise in the 
general farm-scheme. They are 
pastured on grain stubble, on sum- 
mer-fallow, in irrigation ditches, 
in orchards and in vegetable fields 
after the harvest. It is estimated 
the sheep get about 65% of their 
sustenance from pasture and 35% 
from the feeding of hay and con- 
centrated feeds on the farm. The 
sheep are milked twice daily. 60- 
70 sheep is considered the norm 
for one milker. 


Ramat  Hashophet (“The 
Heights of the Judge”), a kib- 
butz named after the late Amer- 
ican judge and Zionist leader, 
Julian Mack, has one of the largest 
flocks—900 head. In 1954, they 
started experimenting with ma- 
chine-milking and have since im- 
ported American  milking-ma- 
chines having four double-units, 
making it possible to milk 16 
sheep at a time. 


[sR4EL Is probably the only coun- 

try which has among its shep- 
herds many university graduates. 
The shepherds publish a monthly 
magazine to which they contribute 
learned articles on the various as- 
pects of sheep-herding. In one of 
the kibbutzim I met a shepherd 
who was a Christian American 
minister. He has been living in 
the kibbutz for over a year an 
learned to speak Hebrew. 


It is estimated that 9,000,006 
quarts of milk were produced in 
1955 and nearly all of it was used 
for the manufacture of three 
kinds of cheese: Brinza, Katshkaval 
and Roquefort. The rich sheep’s 
milk—it has nearly twice the 
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quantity of fat and protein (case- 
in) as cows’ milk—produces dou- 
ble the quantity of cheese produced 
from cows’ milk. The cheese has 
, ready market in Israel. The 
yool production was 286,000 lbs., 
part of which was exported, 


The farmer gets approximately 
20¢ per quart of milk. The fleece 
—4,40 lbs. per ewe—brings $1.65. 
Nearly all of the ram lambs are 
gid at three to four months, 
weighing about 55 Ibs. The live- 
weight price in December 1954- 
January 1955 was 50¢ per Ib.; 
February, 58¢; March and April, 
because of broiler competition, 
46¢. Beef cattle were selling then 
at §0¢ per lb. It was surprising 
to learn that most of the lambs 
are sold to the Israeli Arabs. The 
Israelis seem to prefer poor quality 
beef, broilers and chickens to juicy 
fat lambs. 


In an export-import deal Israel 
brought in 7,000 sheep from Tur- 
key but they were no better than 
the Israeli sheep. It has been es- 
tablished that the average milk 
production of Israeli sheep in large 
flocks is better than the average 
of European sheep. However, 
there are sheep in Ost Friesland, 
Germany, in small flocks, which 
excel. In 1955, 20 ewes and 16 
rams were imported from Ost 
Friesland for breeding experimen- 
tation. These have better quality 
fleece and shear 10 Ibs. of medium 
to coarse wool, more than double 
the Awassi. Their milk average 
is 600 quarts and they drop many 
more twins than the Israeli sheep. 
However, they are not as hardy. 


In twenty-five years the Israelis 
have virtually established a su- 
perior Israeli breed of Awassi sheep, 
which is now the basis for an 
economically sound and _ rapidly 
growing industry making an 
important contribution toward 
strengthening the economic foun- 
dation of the country. 


(For much of the above in- 
formation I am indebted to Dr. 
Moshe Finci, Chief of the Sheep 
and Goat Section of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. He is also in 
charge of the Sheep and Goat 
Breeders Association. He was 
raised on his father’s cattle and 
sheep farm in Jugoslavia, studied 
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agriculture at a German univer- 
sity and had been employed as a 
sheep expert by the Jugoslav gov- 
ernment. He also managed a 
sheep-farm for three years in 
Cyprus. He is a scholarly and 
practical expert dedicated to the 
development of the sheep and 
goat industries of Israel. The out- 
standing results already achieved 
bespeak his effective leadership 
and his skill as a geneticist.) 


SOME SIGNIFICANT 
FIGURES 


OLITICAL stability is not a 

characteristic of the Arab states. 
Egypt, for example, had 19 dif- 
ferent governments between 1942 
and 1952, and Syria, until the 
present regime, 24. Lebanon, which 
is the most developed among all 
Arab countries, heads the list with 
53 different governments, while 
Jordan until the present moment 
has had 17. These facts illustrate 
the social and cultural conditions 
in those countries and explain the 
necessity of their uniting on one 
issue: their hatred of Israel, 
which constitutes a foreign element 
of progress in this sea of back- 
wardness and political insecurity. 


As for democratic procedure, or 
the pretext of it, Adlai Stevenson 
remarked after a visit to Leb- 
anon that in a town with 65,000 
persons entitled to participate in 


the elections, ‘100,000 
known to have voted.” 


The chances of democratic rule 
in the Arab countries have been 
aptly summarized by as close an 
observer as Glubb Pasha, who can- 
not be accused of being biased in 
his judgment of the Arab national 
character: “We have given them 
independence, a rule which is not 
at all suitable for them. The natural 
inclination of the Arab is towards 
dictatorship. As a matter of fact 
the same gang rules all the time 
... there is one way of exchanging 
them only, and that is by murder.” 


were 


For Israel these basic facts are 
of great importance. As long as 
medieval social systems prevail and 
there is political chaos, with no 
promise of genuine progress, no 
lasting security for that country 
can be expected and a great deal 
of its potentials, in energy, man- 
power and funds, will have to be 
earmarked to protect the borders 
and ward off aggression. 
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BOOK NOTES 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
FALK PROJECT 


EsTIMATES OF IsRAEL’s INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRANSACTIONS, 1952- 
1954 by Nadav Halevi; Immi- 
GRATION TO ISRAEL, 1948-1953 
by Moshe Sicron; IsraEL’s Na- 
TIONAL INCOME, 1950-1954 by 
Daniel Creamer and others. 


HE THREE hard-cover booklets 

listed above (the last two pub- 
lished jointly with the Israeli 
Central Bureau of Statistics) 
are only a selection of a program 
of basic researches, mainly eco- 
nomic, being conducted by the 
Falk Project for Economic Re- 
search in Israel. Some of the other 
titles, published in the soft-cover 
format of the Israeli Central Bu- 
reau of Statistics’ “special series” 
are Harold Lubell’s “Provisional 
Estimates of Israel’s National Ex- 
penditure (1952-1953),” Michael 
Noam’s “National Income Origi- 
nating in Israel’s Agriculture 
(1952-1954),” R. M. Barkay’s 
“The Public Sector Accounts of 
Israel (1948/49-1954/55),” and 
Avner Hoone’s “The Labor Force 
in Israel.” 


These are not publications that 
the general reader reached through 
these pages would normally be ad- 
vised to study. They are highly 
technical discussions aiming, in 
most cases, to establish statistical 
procedures and indices by which, 
in the future, the development of 
Israel’s economy can be described 
and analyzed with greater stability 
and significance. Although the 
peculiar character of Israel’s econ- 
omy and _ institutions—considered 
in this series as sources of statis- 
tical information—emerges in un- 
expected ways, only those already 
fairly familiar with the Israeli 
economy could be expected to 
profit from these presentations. 


The series is worth noting for 
another reason. The Falk Project, 
in its initial phase represented by 
these volumes, has two major ob- 
jectives. The first is to work up 
out of the sources of statistical in- 
formation in Israel, different as 
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they are from those available else 
where, a continuing framewoth : 
for statistical reporting which ¥ 

give planners of Israel’s econdll 
up-to-date information as com 
prehensive and reliable as the most 
modern nations. In an economy 
depending so desperately on the 
utmost economy in the use of iff 
scarce resources, the importance of 
this aim need not be stressed. The 
other aim is equally basic. The 
Falk Project is conducted, undet 
the guidance of American-trained 
economists and with the coopera 
tion of Israeli government stati 
ticians and economists, by a corps 
of young Israeli students and ex 
perts. In the course of creating 
the tools for essential planning, 
the Foundation is also helping t 
train the men to use them. 


It would be hard to think of a 
more effective contribution 
American aid or of private philan- 
thropy to the development of Is 
rael. By establishing procedures 
of self-help and_ self-guidance 


rather than finished products, and, 


by training Israelis to carry out 
the procedures in the light of theif 
needs as they themselves see them, 
the Project’s efforts are certain t0 
multiply their effects by a high 
coefficient and with the least possi- 
ble loss by friction. 


B. H 











